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TRUST-MONEY 

CHAPTEK  I. 

A    NARROW    SHAVE. 

LiLLTWHiTE  was  a  man  of  feelino-  •  his  ex- 
pressive  nose  changed  colour,  and  he  wiped 
his  eyes  with  a  huge  bandana  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. The  recovery  of  the  body  seemed 
to  bring  the  fact  of  Charlie's  death  more 
home  to  him  and  make  it  more  terrible. 

^  God  bless  me  !'  he  exclaimed  ;  '  why,  it  is 
nearly  a  month  since  the  accident !  I  had 
given  up  all  hope.' 

^  So  had  I — nearly.  However,  you  see 
what  they  say.  Scholes  must  take  the  dog- 
cart to  Holmcroft  and  fetch  me  some  things  ; 
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and  I  shall  want  money.  Here  is  a  cheque 
for  eighty  pounds  ;  get  sixty  in  small  notes 
and  twenty  in  gold.  I  offered  a  reward  of 
fifty  pounds,  and  there  will  be  other  ex- 
penses. Stay  !  What  was  it  you  wanted 
to  ask  me  about  V 

'  That  matter  of  Ardwick's/ 
'  Does  he  make  any  definite  oflfer  V 
'  Yes,  twenty  down,  and  the  balance  by 
equal  monthly  instalments.' 

'  Accept  it.  One  moment '  (writing). 
'  Let  Scholes  give  this  note  to  my  mother.' 

When  Lilly  white  was  gone  Edward  went 
to  his  bookcase,  took  out  of  it  a  work  on 
medical  jurisprudence,  and,  turning  to  the 
chapter  on  '  Drowning,'  studied  it  with  close 
attention  for  half  an  hour.  Then,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  shuddered,  murmuring  :  '  It 
has  to  be  done.  I  must  go  through  with 
it — must,  must !  To  shirk  it  would  give  rise 
to  damaging  suspicions,  and  if  the  body  be 
identified  as  his,  the  ^gis  must  pay  up  at 
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once,  and  that  danger  will  be  out  of  the  way 
and  off  my  mind.' 

Here  there  was  another  knock  at  the  door. 
Edward  roused  himself,  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  face,  and  bade  the  knocker 
come  in.      It  was  Lillywhite  again. 

*  I  have  sent  Scholes  and  been  to  the 
bank,  and  here  is  the  money,'  he  said,  going 
up  to  the  desk. 

Edward,  who  had  been  momentarily  ob- 
livious of  the  book,  closed  it  hurriedly,  and 
pushed  the  volume  aside ;  yet  not  before 
Lillywhite  had  noted  the  heading  of  the 
open  page  :   '  Found  dead.' 

*  Can  I  do  anything  more  for  you,  sir  V  he 
asked,  as  he  counted  out  the  notes  and  gold. 

*  I  don't  think  so.  Yes,  call  at  the  Town 
Hall  and  tell  the  Mayor  where  I  am  gone  ; 
but  ask  him  to  keep  it  to  himself  for  the 
present,  or  the  Mo'cury  people  will  be  sending 
a  reporter  down,  and  those  are  fellows  I  hate.' 

'  Very  well,  sir.' 

Lillywhite  left  the  room  musing. 
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' ''  Found  dead/"  he  thought.  'Very  Ilkel}^, 
I  should  say.  They  were  sure  to  find  the 
body — or  some  body — at  that  price.  Fifty 
pounds  is  a  fortune  for  a  Whitebeaoh 
fisherman.  And  is  a  body  recognisable 
after  three  or  four  weeks'  immersion  ?  I 
must  have  a  look  at  that  book  when  he  is 
gone.  No  wonder  he  i^  upset.  But  why 
does  he  look  so  scared  ?  It  should  be  a 
satisfaction  to  him,  and  I  know  it  will  be  to 
his  mother,  to  have  the  poor  lad  decently 
buried,  to  say  nothing  of  getting  the  in- 
surance money  now  instead  of  waiting  for 
another  month  or  two.  Gad  !  he  did  look 
scared,  and  no  mistake.  That  telegram 
might  have  been  a  ghost,  and  he  has  not 
got  over  it  yet.      Queer,  very  queer  1' 

Three  hours  later  Edward  Prince  was  at 
Whitebeach.  He  had  telegraphed  to  Job, 
the  old  fisherman,  to  meet  him  at  the 
station,  and  the  two  walked  together  by  the 
fields  to  the  Wheatsheaf,  a  little  inn  by  the 
seashore,  where  Edward  proposed  to  put  up. 
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The  body  had  been  recovered  by  Job  and 
two  of  his  mates,  with  whom  he  would  have 
to  share  the  reward.  As  the  boatman  de- 
scribed the  finding  of  the  body  (on  a  sand- 
bank off  Thornby  Point)  and  its  appearance 
in  the  bluntest  of  language,  sparing  no  de- 
tail, Mr.  Prince  became  painfully  affected, 
and  bade  him  peremptorily  to  stop,  nor  was 
conversation  resumed  until  he  had  fortified 
himself  with  a  stiff  glass  of  the  Wheat- 
sheaf's  brandy. 

Job  had  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
body  being  Mr.  Charles's.  He  never  forgot 
a  face,  and  though  the  '  poor  young  gentle- 
man' was  naturally  much  altered,  anybody 
could  '  tell  him.'  His  mates  were  equally 
sure.  The  coroner  had  been  notified,  and 
was  going  to  hold  the  inquest  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  body  lay  at  the  coastguard 
station — would  Mr.  Prince  like  to  see  it  ? 

There  was  nothing  in  the  world  that 
Edward  wanted  less  to  see,  but  as  the  seeing 
was   a  necessity,   and   hesitation   might  en- 
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gender  suspicion,  he  overcame  his  repug- 
nance, and  signified  his  assent.  After 
steadying  his  nerves  with  another  drink, 
and  standing  a  glass  of  rum  for  Job,  he 
went  to  the  place  in  question,  and  was 
shown  by  the  officer  on  duty  into  the  room 
where  his  brother's  remains  were  laid. 

The  ordeal  w^as  almost  more  than  Edward 
could  bear.  He  paused  at  the  threshold 
several  seconds,  then  went  forward,  visibly 
trembling,  and  leaning  against  the  wall  for 
support.  After  gazing  at  the  ghastly  sight 
for  a  few  minutes  like  one  fascinated,  he 
crept,  with  bent  head,  from  the  room. 

*  It  do  look  bad,  that's  sure.  It  is 
changed  a  good  deal  for  the  worse  since 
yesterday,  hasn't  it,  Mr.  Rentoul  V  said  Job. 

'  It  is  indeed.  They  always  do  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  The  salt  water  acts  as  a 
preservative.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  a  sort  of  pickle,  I've  heard  say. 
I  felt  sure  as  it  'ud  turn  up  sooner  or  later. 
I've  known  'em  washed  ashore  two  months 
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arter.  I  was  the  first  to  spot  it,  aground 
on  the  Horse  Bank  at  low  tide.  You  can 
see  the  waves  breaking  over  it  now,  sir, 
about  two  miles  west  o'  th'  Point.' 

But  Edward,  who  still  looked  and  felt 
very  queer,  neither  answered  nor  turned  his 
head.  As  they  returned  to  the  inn  Job 
asked  whether  Mr.  Prince  did  not  think 
he  and  his  mates  had  earned  the  reward. 

^  I'll  tell  you  that  after  the  inquest,' 
answered  Edward,  who  had  recovered  his 
composure. 

'  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  V 

*  The  jury  may  decide  that  the  body  is 
not  my  brother's.' 

^  Xot  unless  you  swears  as  it  isn't.  Me 
and  my  mates,  we  know  as  it  is.  We  saw 
him  afore  the  change  set  in  ;  and  you  know 
it,  too,  though  he  does  look  different. 
Don't  you,  now  ?' 

^  Oh  yes,  I  think  it  is  my  poor  brother's 
body  — certainly. ' 

^  0'  course  you  do.      So  does  everybody 
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in  these  parts.  Let  me  see,  didn  t  you  say 
as  he  went  into  the  water  st^rk  naked  V 

'  I  did.' 

'  Well,  he  was  found  so.  That's  another 
proof,  and  you  may  take  your  davy  as  the 
jury  will  say  as  you  and  me  says.' 

'  In  that  case  you  will  get  the  reward 
right  away.  1  have  it  with  me '  (tapping 
his  pocket). 

Old  Job  proved  to  be  a  true  prophet.  On 
the  following  day  the  coroner's  jury  viewed 
the  body — Edward,  to  his  great  discomfort, 
being  present — and  heard  the  evidence. 
The  local  medical  practitioner  said  that  the 
body  was  that  of  a  person  who  had  been 
drowned,  and  remained  in  the  water  from 
twenty  to  thirty  days,  and  gave  minute  par- 
ticulars touching  his  probable  height  and 
age,  the  colour  of  his  eyes  and  hair,  and  the 
rest.  Job  and  his  two  mates  described  the 
finding  of  the  body,  which  they  recognised 
at  once  as  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Prince.  It 
was  quite  without  clothes,  and  the  face  was 
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very  little  changed.  Edward  gave  his  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  his  brother  lost 
his  life,  and  said  that  to  the  best  of  his 
belief  the  body  which  they  had  viewed  was 
that  of  Charles  Prince. 

In  this  sense  the  jury  rendered  their 
verdict,  and  when  the  necessary  formalities 
had  been  observed,  the  body  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  relatives,  and  Job  and  his 
mates  received  their  reward. 

After  telegraphing  to  his  mother  and 
Lillywhite,  and  making  such  arrangements 
as  the  circumstances  required,  Edward  re- 
turned to  Peele.  He  did  not  call  at  the 
Pines.  The  Lincolns  were  in  London.  When 
their  guests  were  gone,  the  loneliness  and 
associations  of  the  place  became  unbearable. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  moped,  and  Olive,  despite 
heroic  efforts  to  '  keep  up,'  began  to  droop. 
As  she  could  not  go  out  without  being  con- 
tinually reminded  of  Charlie  and  his  terrible 
end,  she  stayed  in,  and  though  she  never 
complained,  her  mother  could  see  that  the 
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crirl   suffered — how  much    she    never  knew. 

o 

The  w^ound  was  deeper  than  she  supposed, 
and  while  they  remained  at  Whitebeach 
was  unhkely  to  heal.  The  sooner  they  got 
away  the  better.  So  one  morning,  after 
ob^^erving  that  if  she  stayed  there  longer 
she  should  go  melancholy  mad,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
said  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  start 
for  London  that  very  day,  and  told  her 
daughter  to  pack  up  '  right  away.'  Her 
idea  was  to  keep  Olive  from  brooding,  and 
when  they  got  to  town  she  called  on  all 
the  people  she  knew  and  accepted  all  the 
invitations  she  received,  and  went  in 
generally  for  all  the  gaieties  that  were 
going  on.  To  Olive  this  was  repugnant ; 
her  mood  was  not  gay.  She  would  much 
rather  have  been  allowed  to  brood  in  peace  ; 
but  as  her  lover's  death -had  tamed  her  high 
spirits  and  impaired  her  power  of  resistance, 
and  she  knew  that  her  mother  meant  kindly, 
she  submitted  passively,  though  often  re- 
luctantly,    to     her    guidance.       And     Mrs. 
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Lincoln's  manaofement  was  so  far  ofood  that 
it  distracted  Olive's  thoughts,  took  her  out 
of  herself,  and  little  by  little  abated  the 
sharpness  of  her  sorrow. 

Among  other  friends  whom  they  met  in 
London  was  Mr.  Marsh,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  Continent.  In  her  usual 
straightforward  way  Mrs.  Lincoln  asked 
him  to  be  her  second  trustee.  At  the  out- 
set he  demurred,  on  the  ground  that,  her 
settled  fortune  being  invested  in  England, 
she  had  better  choose  somebody  who  was 
sure  to  remain  in  the  country,  and  he  was 
not  sure  ;  but  when  she  pointed  out  that  as 
the  money  was  in  Consols,  and  had  to  stay 
in  Consols,  and,  as  Edward  Prince  attended 
to  all  the  details,  there  was  really  nothing 
in  the  world  for  him  to  do  except  sign  a 
deed,  he  consented,  stipulating,  however, 
that  a  draft  of  the  instrument  in  question, 
together  with  the  deed  of  settlement,  should 
be  submitted  to  his  own  solicitor.  Mr. 
Marsh  had  every  confidence  in  Mr.   Prince, 
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but,  as  he  aptly  observed,  business  was 
business,  and  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  sign 
an  important  document  without  taking  legal 
advice. 

To  this  condition  Mrs.  Lincoln  gave  a 
willing  assent,  and  wrote  straightway  to 
Edward  Prince,  advising  him  what  she  had 
done,  and  that  he  would  presently  receive  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Marsh's  solicitor, 
as  in  effect  he  did,  a  few  days  later.  Mr. 
Bunch,  the  gentleman  in  question,  acting  on 
instructions  received  from  his  client,  asked 
for  a  draft  of  the  proposed  deed  of  appoint- 
ment, together  with  a  statement  of  the 
precise  amount  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  fortune, 
and  the  manner  of  its  investment. 

This  letter  gave  Edward  a  bad  quarter  of 
an  hour.  As  yet,  though  he  had  told  Mrs. 
Lincoln  (no  witness  being  present)  that  her 
fortune  was  still  invested  in  Government 
stock,  he  had  not  committed  himself  to  the 
assertion  in  writing.  So  far  he  had  been 
guilty   of   no    offence   more  serious   than  a 
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sujojyressio  veri  (the  lie,  being  incapable  of 
proof,  did  not  count),  and  to  make  a  posi- 
tively false  statement  under  his  own  hand, 
besides  being  dangerous,  would  do  violence 
to  his  legal  conscience.  Wherefore  he  wrote 
a  j^olite  letter  to  Mr.  Bunch,  to  the  effect 
that,  owing"  to  the  tragical  death  of  his 
brother  (of  which  his  correspondent  might 
have  heard),  he  was  for  the  moment  quite 
unable  to  attend  to  business,  but  as  soon 
after  the  funeral  as  possible  the  matter 
should  have  his  attention. 

Edward  believed  that  this  would  keep  Mr. 
Bunch  quiet  for  a  few  days,  probably  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  or  until  Mrs.  Lincoln  (to 
whom  he  forwarded  a  copy  of  his  letter) 
moved  Mr.  Marsh  to  further  inquiry. 

The  funeral  was  conducted  very  quietly, 
only  a  few  intimate  friends  of  the  family 
being  invited,  and  as  the  lead  coffin  had  been 
soldered  up  at  Whitebeach,  none  of  them 
saw  the  bodv.  Seeing:  that  it  had  been 
nearly  a  month  in  the  water,  the  soldering 
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was  absolutely  necessary,  explained  Edward, 
and  when  his  mother  expressed  a  wish  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  poor  boy,  he  said 
significantly  that  if  she  wished  to  retain  a 
pleasant  recollection  of  him  she  had  better 
not,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

Nobody  saw  in  the  proceeding  anything 
strange — save  vigilant  Lillywhite,  who,  col- 
lating it  with  certain  facts  whereof  he  alone 
was  cognisant,  regarded  it  as  suspicious,  and 
by  way  of  settling  his  doubts  or  confirming 
them,  as  the  case  might  be,  betook  himself 
on  the  following  Saturday  to  Whitebeach, 
put  up  at  the  Wheatsheaf,  foregathered  with 
Job  and  a  few  of  his  fellows,  drank  and 
*  stood  '  a  good  many  glasses  of  rum,  and  the 
next  evening  returned  to  Peele  with  an 
aching  head,  yet  well  content  withal,  for  he 
had  acquired  information  which  gave  him 
something  to  think  about,  and  might  prove 
useful. 

Meanwhile,  Edward  Prince  had  written  a 
second  letter  to  the  assurance  company,  in 
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which  he  enclosed  documentary  evidence  of 
his  brother's  death,  and  inquired,  rather 
peremptorily,  when  it  would  be  convenient  for 
them  to  pay  the  amount  due  under  the  policy. 

By  return  of  post  came  a  highly-  satisfac- 
tory reply  from  Mr.  Cutter.  His  directors 
had  passed  the  claim,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
current  month  a  cheque  for  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  would  be  at  Mr.  Prince's  disposal,  as 
surviving  partner  in  the  firm,  according  to 
the  conditions  of  the  policy. 

At  the  same  time  Edward  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Bunch,  asking  when  he 
might  expect  the  draft  of  the  deed  of  ap- 
pointment, as  promised.  His  client  was 
going  on  a  journey,  and  would  like  to  have 
the  business  settled  as  soon  as  possible. 
Edward,  now  as  prompt  as  lie  had  previously 
been  dilatory,  sent  Mr.  Bunch  the  document 
by  return  of  post,  and  intimated  that  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Marsh  signified  his  approval  of  the 
draft  he  would  have  it  engrossed,  and  the 
Government  stock  in  which  the  trust  fund 
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was  invested,  now  standing  in  his  name  and 
his  mother's,  should  be  transferred  to  Mr. 
Marsh  and  himself. 

^  A  narrow  shave,'  thought  Edward,  as  he 
signed  the  letter,  '  a  very  narrow  shave  !  I 
could  not  have  put  them  off  more  than 
another  week,  or  a  fortnight  at  the  outside.' 

'  Thank  God  !'  exclaimed  his  mother  fer- 
vently, when  he  told  her  that  the  broken 
trust  had  been  reinstated  and  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  ;  ^  thank  God  !  It  seems 
almost  Providential — don't  you  think  so, 
dear  V 

Her  son  made  no  answer.  He  doubted 
whether  Providence  had  any  hand  in  the 
affair  ;  and  to  do  Mrs.  Prince  justice,  she 
was  just  then  thinking  less  of  Charlie's 
death  than  of  imminent  danger  narrowly 
escaped  and  a  husband's  name  saved  from 
dishonour  ;  while  Edward's  thoughts  were  of 
a  bright  day  and  a  sunlit  sea,  a  boat  gliding 
before  the  wind,  two  brothers  fiercely 
wrangling,  and 
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'  You  shiver,  dear  ;  don't  you  feel  well  ? 
asked  his  mother  anxiously. 

'  I  have  got  a  little  chill,  I  think — 
perhaps  a  drop  of  brandy ' 

And  with  that  he  went  to  the  sideboard, 
filled  a  large  wineglass  with  cognac,  and 
drank  it  neat. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LILLYWHITE    LEARNS    ANOTHER    SECRET. 

Things  seldom  fall  out  as  we  anticipate  ; 
previsions,  like  friends,  are  apt  to  prove 
untrue,  and  even  when  the  wish  fathered  by 
the  thought  comes  to  pass,  the  result  does 
not  always  answer  to  our  hopes.  Edward 
Prince  and  his  mother  had  escaped  a  great 
danger  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth  ;  they  had 
shot  the  rapids,  and  were  floating  down- 
stream in  smooth  water  and  fair  weather. 
Yet  they  were  not  happy.  Released  from 
incessant  preoccupation  and  impending  peril, 
and  having  leisure  for  thought,  Mrs.  Prince 
began  to  count  the  cost  of  her  deliverance 
— years  of  corroding  care,  two  precious 
lives,    an    abiding    sense    of    remorse,     and 
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a  lonely  old  age.  This  was  not  quite 
logical.  Edward  had  assured  her,  and  she 
could  not  gainsay,  that  the  broken  trust  was 
not  even  remotely  responsible  for  Charlie's 
death,  and  she  was  continually  assuring  her- 
self that  she  had  acted  for  the  best,  and  that 
the  means  were  justified  by  the  end.  But 
the  human  mind  is  as  little  ruled  by  logic  as 
life  itself,  and  Mrs.  Prince  could  no  more 
help  connecting  Charlie's  death  with  the 
broken  trust  than  hush  '  the  still,  small 
voice,'  when  in  the  watches  of  the  niofht  it 
accused  her  of  having  been  her  husband's 
evil  genius  and  the  indirect  cause  of  his 
death. 

And  Edward,  thouoii  he  no  longer 
trembled  and  turned  pale  when  a  friend 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  was  not  the 
man  he  had  been.  Some  people  said  he 
was  a  better  man,  and  in  the  sense  that  his 
n:ianners  were  softer  and  that  he  bore  himself 
less  arrogantly  than  of  yore,  this  was  true. 
He  was  also  more  sensitive ;  the  mere  mention 
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of  his  brother's  name  sufficing  to  make  him 
change  countenance  and  cause  him  acute 
distress,  from  which  most  people  concluded 
that  the  two  had^been  devotedly  attached  to 
each  other. 

In  addition  to  qualms  of  conscience  (if  he 
were  troubled  with  any),  Edward  had  two 
serious  preoccupations.  One  was  Lilly  white. 
He  would  fain  have  sent  the  old  clerk  away. 
But  as  yet  he  did  not  dare.  True,  Lilly- 
white,  although  he  knew  a  great  deal,  could 
prove  nothing,  and  a  discharged  employe 
who  told  tales  '  out  of  doors  '  was  discredited 
by  the  very  fact.  All  the  same,  Edward 
did  not  want  people's  tongues  to  be  set 
wagging  about  him  and  his  affairs  so  soon 
after  Charlie's  death  ;  and  Lilly  white  had 
been  so  long  in  the  office,  was  so  popular 
with  clients,  and  so  well  known  in  the  town, 
that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  dismiss  him 
without  good  cause  or  plausible  pretext,  and 
at  present  he  had  neither.  So,  though  it 
fretted    him    to    be    continually   under    the 
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observation  of  a  man  who  already  knew  too 
much,  and  had  a  wonderful  capacity  for  fer- 
reting out  secrets,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  bide  his  time  and  wait  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  rid  of  him. 

His  other  preoccupation  was  Olive,  for 
whom  his  love  w^as  the  one  great  passion  of 
his  life,  and  the  redeemino-  feature  of  his 
character.  She  was  a  fine  girl,  and  would 
make  a  wife  to  be  proud  of — and  w^ell 
dowered,  too.  Topper,  Sandboy,  and  Perry- 
winkle,  urged  by  Mr.  Jump,  had  pushed  on 
the  winding-up  of  the  Chancery  suit  so 
energetically  that  it  was  going  to  be  ended 
much  sooner  than  anybody  had  thought  pos- 
sible, and  matters  were  so  far  advanced  that 
Edward  could  form  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  as 
to  the  value  of  the  salvage.  There  would 
be  a  thousand  a  year  for  Olive  when  she  was 
of  age,  and  after  her  mother's  death  an  addi- 
tional fifteen  hundred — not  enough  to  make 
the  girl  a  great  heiress,  yet  more  than 
enough  to  make  her  a  very  good  match. 
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Edward  never  went  to  town  without 
calling  on  the  Lincolns,  by  whom  he  was 
always  welcomed,  and  whom  he  naturally 
did  his  best  to  please — of  course,  with  special 
reference  to  Miss  Lincoln — and  not  without 
success.  He  looked  so  careworn,  his  manner 
was  so  quiet  and  subdued,  and  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  Charlie's  name  was  men- 
tioned he  showed  so  much  emotion,  that 
Olive  was  moved  to  compassion.  True,  she 
had  never  liked  Edward,  and  he  had  not 
always  been  as  good  to  Charlie  as  he  might 
have  been.  All  the  same,  he  was  Charlie's 
brother,  and  sorrowed  for  him,  and  on  that 
ground  alone  had  a  right  to  her  sympathy 
and  respect.  Whereupon  it  fell  out  that  at 
this  time  Olive  was  kinder  to  Edward  Prince 
than  she  had  ever  been  before,  thereby  un- 
wittingly confirming  him  in  the  belief  that 
he  might  win  her  love. 

One  day  he  brought  the  ladies  an  invita- 
tion from  his  mother  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
with   them    at  Holmcroft — if  they  did  not 
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mind  being  very  quiet,  for  though  several 
months  were  gone  by  since  Charlie's  death, 
Mrs.  Prince  still  led  a  secluded  life,  neither 
entertaining  nor  '  going  out.'  But  she 
should  be  delighted  to  see  her  old  friends, 
and  felt  su7'e  that  a  visit  from  them  would 
do  her  good. 

^  And  we  want  something  to  cheer  us  up,' 
added  Edward  plaintively.  '  We  are  fright- 
fully dull  now  at  Holmcroft.  I  don't  think 
I  should  be  exaggerating  if  I  said  dismal — 
so  different  from  what  we  used  to  be.' 

Mrs.  Lincoln  said  she  would  leave  it  to 
Olive.  The  summer  was  nearly  over,  and 
for  her  own  part  she  should  be  glad  to  spend 
a  few  days  at  Holmcroft  before  they  went  to 
the  Continent,  and  there  were  certain  busi- 
ness matters  arising  out  of  the  Chancery 
suit  which  could  perhaps  be  dealt  with  quite 
as  conveniently  at  Peele  as  in  London. 

Here  Edward  observed  that  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  month  the  suit  would  pro- 
bably come  to  an  end,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
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time  he  should  have  frequent  occasion  to 
consult  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

^  All  the  more  reason  for  accepting  your 
mother's  kind  invitation.  What  do  you  say, 
Olive  V 

'  Certainly,  let  us  go,'  returned  Olive, 
with  seeming  cheerfulness,  though  she  would 
rather  not  have  gone,  knowing  that  the  visit 
would  revive  painful  memories,  and  be  more 
of  a  trial  than  a  pleasure;  but  her  mother 
evidently  desired  to  go,  and  it  would  have 
been  ungracious  to  refuse  Mrs.  Prince's  invi- 
tation. 

So  Edward  went  home,  if  not  exactly 
exuberant,  better  in  spirits  than  he  had  felt 
for  some  time.  Olive's  kindness  and  ready  ac- 
ceptance of  his  mother's  invitation  were  dis- 
tinctly encouraging  ;  and  if  a  favourable 
occasion  should  present  itself  during  her 
stay,  it  might  be  well  to  put  the  momentous 
question  which  he  had  resolved  to  ask.  But 
he  would  have  to  mind  what  he  was  about, 
and  look  before  he  leaped.      It  was  not  very 
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long  since  '  the  accident,'  and  besides  ex- 
posing him  to  a  rebuff,  a  premature  declara- 
tion might  be  fatal  to  his  hopes.  Olive  had  a 
strong  will,  and  if  she  once  said  'No,'  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  persuade  her  to  say 
'  Yes.' 

Anyhow,  her  presence  would  brighten  the 
house,  and  it  needed  brightening.  At  the 
best,  his  mother  was  not  a  lively  companion, 
and  sometimes  ke23t  her  room  two  or  three 
days  running.  One  night,  shortly  before 
his  last  visit  to  London,  Edward  had  dined 
alone,  his  mother  being  indisposed,  and  after 
the  butler  had  left  him  to  himself  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  thought  of  the  past, 
of  the  home  and  the  family  as  they  were 
in  days  gone  by.  In  imagination  he  saw 
his  father  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
heard  his  hearty  laugh  as  he  told  a  merry 
tale  ;  Jack  had  come  down  from  Liverpool 
for  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  opposite  to 
him  sat  Charlie,  full  of  health  and  high 
spirits.      It  was  all  as  objectively  real  as  if 
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they  had  been  there  in  the  flesh,  and  he 
was  about  to  make  an  observation,  when  a 
piteous  cry  rang  in  his  ears  :  '  Ned  !  Ned  !' 
and  the  bright  face  before  him  changed  into 
the  hideous  semblance  of  the  thing  he  had 
seen  in  the  coastguard-station  at  White- 
beach.  Edward,  who  had  fahen  into  a 
doze,  awoke  groaning,  his  hair  standing  on 
end,  and  his  face  streaming  with  perspira- 
tion. 

After  this,  whenever  his  mother  could 
not  dine  with  him,  he  dined  at  Peele,  and, 
taking  papers  home  with  him,  wrought  far 
into  the  night.  If  he  could  help  it  he  would 
never  be  alone,  and  work  was  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  company. 

Mrs.  Prince,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
seem  to  care  for  company,  and  only  invited 
the  Lincolns  for  her  son's  sake,  and  to  aflbrd 
him  an  opportunity  of  paying  his  court  to 
Olive,  for  though  she  had  latterly  given 
little  thought  to  her  old  match-making  pro- 
ject, she  wanted  to  see  him  happily  married, 
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and  knew  that  he  had  set  his  heart  on 
marrying  Miss  Lincohi. 

Ohve's  presence  brightened  the  house,  as 
Edward  had  expected,  for  the  girl  was  fair 
to  see  ;  but  she  contributed  far  less  to  its 
gaiety  than  her  mother,  who  bustled  about 
continually,  and  did  all  she  could  to  rouse 
her  hostess  from  her  torpor  and  gloom — 
kept  her  in  talk,  made  Olive  read  to  them, 
went  out  with  her  in  the  pony-carriage. 
Edward,  on  his  part,  played  the  part  of  host 
to  perfection,  came  home  early,  was  affable 
at  breakfast  and  urbane  at  dinner,  read  to 
the  ladies  afterwards,  or  made  up  a  rubber, 
as  they  preferred,  and  was  assiduously  atten- 
tive to  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her  daughter — 
especially  the  daughter. 

^  How  much  he  is  changed — and  improved 
— quite  another  man,  I  declare  !'  observed 
Mrs.  Lincoln  more  than  once.  '  Sorrow 
sours  some  people  ;  it  has  softened  Edward 
Prince.' 

'  Yes,'     answered     Olive     listlessly  ;     '  he 
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is     very     much     nicer     than     he     used    to 
be.' 

Occasionally  Mrs.  Prince  put  a  good  word 
in  for  Edward,  saying  what  a  good  son  he 
was,  how  well  the  office  was  thriving  under 
his  admirable  management,  doing  better 
than  it  had  ever  done  before,  and  how 
highly  people  spoke  of  him. 

But  these  laudations  bored  Olive  more 
than  they  served  her  would-be  swain  ;  they 
reminded  her,  too,  that  though  he  might  be 
a  good  son,  he  had  not  always  been  a  kind 
brother.  All  the  same,  Edward  flattered 
himself  that  his  attentions  were  telling,  yet 
before  *  trying  his  luck  '  he  looked  for  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  little  more  sure  as 
to  the  precise  effect  which  they  had  produced 
in  Olive's  mind. 

The  opportunity  came,  as  opportunities 
always  do  to  those  who  know  how  to  wait. 
She  had  made  some  casual  remark  about 
Holmcroft  being  lonely. 

'  Lonely  !     You  may  well  say  so  ;  more. 
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it  is  dull — deadly  dull.  So  different  from 
what  it  used  to  be,'  he  answered,  with  a 
heartrending  sigh  and  a  woebegone  look. 
^  My  mother  is  very  good — the  best  woman 
in  the  world,  I  sometimes  think — and  bears 
up  wonderfully,  as  you  see  ;  but  at  her  age, 
and  after  all  that  has  happened,  you  cannot 
expect  her  to  be  very  cheerful,  and  going 
into  society  or  even  receiving  visitors — 
unless  they  are  old  friends,  like  you  and 
your  mother — is  really  beyond  her  strength. 
I  want  somebody  near  my  own  age  in  the 
home — some  bright  presence,  Miss  Lincoln.' 

'  Your  mother  should  have  a  companion 
— or  you  might  marry.' 

A  more  impulsive  man  would  have  tried 
his  luck  there  and  then ;  but  Edward  Prince, 
being  neither  impulsive  nor  a  fool,  well  knew 
that  if  Olive  had  divined  the  significance  of 
his  words  the  observation  would  not  have 
been  made  ;  and  her  manner  was  so  uncon- 
cerned and  void  of  self-consciousness  as  to 
render  it  evident  that,  as  yet,  she  had   not 
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even  so  much  as  thought  of  him  as  a  possible 
^retendant. 

'  A  very  good  idea  ;  I'll  speak  to  my 
mother  about  it,'  he  replied,  with  a  some- 
what constrained  smile.  '  As  for  my  marry- 
ing, a  good  deal  would  depend  upon  whom  I 
married,  don't  you  think  ?' 

'  Everything,  I  should  say.' 

And  then,  as  if  she  did  not  find  the 
subject  interesting,  Olive  took  up  a  book, 
which  she  had  laid  down  a  few  minutes 
previously,  and  went  on  with  her  reading. 

Yet,  though  he  had  failed,  Edward  was 
not  discouraged.  He  believed  that  the 
rather  broad  hints  he  had  dropped  would 
bear  fruit,  and  that  the  next  time  he  tried  a 
similar  experiment  the  result  might  be  more 
satisfactory. 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  Olive, 
on  her  way  through  the  fields  to  Peele,  fell 
in  with  Lilly  white,  who  had  been  to  a  neigh- 
bouring farm  on  office  business.  She  was 
i^lad  to  see  the  old  fellow,  and  spoke  to  him 
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kindly.  After  exchanging  greetings  they 
walked  on  together. 

'  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  send  me 
those  letters,  Mr.  Lillywhite  ;  you  rendered 
me  a  great  service,'  she  said  frankly.  'How 
can  I  thank ' 

'  Don't  mention  it.  You  lay  me  under 
an  obligation  by  allowing  me  to  render  you 
a  service,  and  pray  consider  me  always  at 
your  disposal.  I  am  yours  to  command, 
both  for  your  own  sake  and  that  of  poor 
Mr.  Charles.' 

Olive's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

*  Oh,  wasn't  it  terrible  ?'  she  murmured. 
*  Even  yet  I  can  hardly  realize  that — he  is 
not  here.' 

'  You  are  not  the  only  one  who  misses 
him,  Miss  Lincoln ;  everybody  at  Peele 
misses  him,  I  think.  And  the  office  isn't 
the  same  ;  he  was  always  so  bright  and 
cheery — like  sunshine  in  the  place — and 
kind  to  everybody.' 

Olive  liked  to  hear  Charlie  praised  by  one 
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who  knew  him  so  well,  yet  it  distressed  her 
to  talk  about  him,  and  for  a  minute  or  two 
they  walked  on  in  silence  ;  but  she  had 
something  to  ask  Lillywhite,  painful  though 
it  might  be.  Charlie's  refusal  to  act  as  her 
mother's  trustee  was  still  a  mystery  to 
which  she  had  not  yet  found  a  clue.  The 
clerk  might  be  able  to  help  her  to  one. 

'  I  can  trust  you,  Mr.  Lillywhite,'  she 
said,  in  a  tone  which  implied  that  she  meant, 
'  Can  I  trust  you  ?' 

'Absolutely,  Miss  Lincoln.  Hundreds 
have  done,  and  not  one  has  ever  had  occa- 
sion to  regret  having  confided  in  Andrew 
Lillywhite.  With  a  secret  ?'  dropping  his 
voice  to  a  whisper. 

'  Yes.  The  last  time  I  ever  talked  with 
Mr.  Charles — it  was  only  an  hour  or  two 
before  he  set  out  on  the  fatal  excursion 
from  which  he  never  returned — he  said  that 
he  should  have  to  decline  becoming  one  of 
my  mother's  trustees — -why,  he  could  not 
tell  me.' 
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^  But  he  had  agreed  ;  he  told  me  that  he 
considered  it  an  honour.  He  drafted  the 
deed  of  appointment  himself,  and  took  it 
with  him  to  Whitebeach.' 

'  That  makes  the  refusal  all  the  more  in- 
explicable.' 

^  Of  course  it  does.  And  he  gave  you  no 
reason  V 

'  No,  only  that  he  couldn't  without  break- 
ing his  word  ;  and  he  seemed  very  much 
distressed.' 

'  Very  much  distressed,  was  he  ?  God 
bless  me  !  It  is  very  strange.  I  was  never 
more  surprised  in  my  life.  To  think  that 
Mr.  Charles  should  ''refuse  to  act  as  your 
mother's  trustee  !' 

'  He  had  not  actually  refused,  but  he  said 
he  would  have  to.' 

'Ah!  I  see  how  it  is,'  he  thought.  'Xed 
told  him  all,  under  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  and 
the  brave,  honest  lad  refused  to  become  trustee 
to  a  fraud.  It's  as  clear  as  daylight,  and 
looks  bad  for  his  brother — damnably  bad.' 

VOL.  III.  37 
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But  he  had  no  intention  of  enhghtening 
OHve.  The  old  fellow  hoarded  secrets  as  a 
miser  hoards  gold  pieces,  and  parted  with 
them  as  reluctantly.  Moreover,  if  he  told 
Olive,  and  she  told  her  mother,  there  would 
be  the  deuce  to  pay,  and  he  should  lose  his 
hold  over  Edward. 

'  I  thought  you  might  have  some  idea,' 
said  Olive,  after  another  spell  of  silence. 

'  Not  the  least,  Miss  Olive — not  the  least. 
In  fact,  I  am  quite  flabbergasted.  However, 
I  suppose  you  have  not  mentioned  aught 
of  this  to  anybody  else — Mr.  Prince,  for 
example  V 

'  Certainly  not.      How  could  I  V 

'  Oh  yes,  of  course  ;  I  was  not  thinking. 
I  beg  pardon  for  asking  such  a  foolish 
question.  You  are  quite  right ;  it  is  a  safe 
principle  to  keep  things  to  yourself  And 
between  ourselves,  I  rather  doubt,  you 
know,  that  Mr.  Prince  was — ah — very 
warmly  attached  to  his  brother.' 

'  I  have  had  similar  doubts  myself      But 
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he  seems  to  feel  Charlie's  death  very  much  ; 
his  lips  quiver  at  the  mere  mention  of  his 
brother's  name.' 

'  Well,  when  you  have  not  been  as  kind 
to  a  person  as  you  might  have  been,  and 
that  person  goes  over  to  the  great  majority, 
it  would  be  strange  if  you  did  not  feel  it — 
and  appearances  are  deceptive  sometimes, 
Miss  Lincoln.' 

'  And  you  really  cannot  think  of  any  clue 
to  this  mystery,  Mr.  Lillywhite  ?' 

'  Not  yet ;  it  has  come  upon  me  so 
suddenly.  But  I  will  put  on  my  consider- 
ing-cap — people  are  pleased  to  say  that  I 
am  good  at  guessing  secrets — and  if  I  find 
anything  out  I  can  let  you  know.  And  if  I 
can  serve  you  in  any  way,  let  me  know ;  but 
don't  write  to  the  office,  please.  Here  is  my 
private  address  ' — producing  a  card — '  and 
as  I  am  a  bachelor,  you  may  write  without 
reserve.' 

'Why  more  so  than  if  you  were  married  ?' 

'  Do  you  think  if  I  had  a  wife  my  letters 
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would  be  sacred  ?  Never  tell  a  husband 
anything  you  don't  want  his  wife  to  know.' 

'  Nor  a  wife  anything  you  don't  want  her 
husband  to  know,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  That  is  not  so  sure.  I  have  heard  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  woman  having  secrets  from 
her  husband.' 

^  I  am  afraid  you  are  somewhat  of  a  cynic, 
Mr.  Lilly  white.' 

'  And  what  if  I  am  ?  Forty-five  years  in 
lawyers'  offices  is  enough  to  make  a  saint 
cynical — and  you  know  what  the  Old  Book 
says  :  "  The  human  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked."  I  don't  go 
any  further  than  that.  We  are  nearly  at 
Peele,  Miss  Lincoln.' 

'  You  think  we  had  better  separate  V 

'  It  would  be  as  well ;  somebody  might 
inform  Mr.  Prince  that  we  had  been  seen  in 
conversation,  and  being  of  a  curious  turn,  he 
might  want  to  know  what  we  were  talking 
about,  and  that  might  lead  to  complications. 
One  cannot  be  too  cautious.' 
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'  You  are  rio^ht  ;  I  will  linofer  in  this 
green  meadow  a  few  minutes  while  you  go 
on.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Lillywhite.  Thank  you 
so  much  !' 

*  Yours  to  command.  Miss  Lincoln.  If  I 
can  be  of  any  use,  don't  fail  to  let  me  know. 
Good-bye.' 

So  they  shook  hands  and  parted,  not  to 
meet  again  until  Mr.  Lillywhite  had  made 
his  term  of  service  in  lawyers'  offices  a  full 
half-century. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EDWARD    TRIES    HIS    LUCK. 

The  Lincolns  stayed  longer  at  Holmcroft 
than  they  had  originally  intended,  partly  out 
of  a  desire  to  please  Mrs.  Prince,  who  found 
their  company  so  agreeable  that  she  was  loth 
to  let  them  leave,  partly  because  the  end  of 
the  Chancery  suit  was  longer  in  coming  than 
Edward  had  led  them  to  expect,  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  wanted  to  see  the  end  before  going 
abroad.  He  laid  the  blame  on  Perrywinkle, 
while  Perrywinkle,  in  answer  to  the  urgings 
of  Mr.  Jump,  who  never  let  him  alone,  laid 
the  blame  on  Prince. 

Perrywinkle  was  right.  Edward,  who  no 
more  wanted  his  guests  to  go  than  his  mother 
did,  and  had  persuaded  Mrs.  Lincoln  that  it 
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would  be  ^prejudicial  to  her  interests  to  leave 
England  before  the  business  was  wound  up^ 
procrastinated  unconscionably,  driving  Perry- 
winkle  wild,  and  making  the  usually  placid 
Mr.  Jump  mad,  by  suggesting  imaginary 
difficulties  and  raising  points  that  were  not 
relevant  to  the  issue. 

But  everything  is  fair  in  love  and  war, 
and  Edward  w^as  deeper  in  love  than  ever  ; 
the  more  he  saw  of  Olive,  the  better  he 
liked  her,  and  the  longer  she  stayed  the 
stronger  grew  his  desire  for  her  to  stay 
altogether.  Her  mere  presence  sufficed  to 
chase  away  the  dark  phantoms  which  so  often 
haunted  his  mind,  and  he  looked  forward 
with  dismay  to  the  time  when  he  should  be 
left  alone  with  his  mother.  Yet  though 
Olive  was  so  necessary  to  his  happiness — 
rather  because  she  was  so  necessary — he 
hesitated  more  than  ever  to  ask  her  to  decide 
his  fate.  The  result  might  be  her  immediate 
departure  from  Holmcroft ;  and  he  could  not 
read  her.      Her  manner  and  speech  were  not 
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unkind,  but  whether  her  real  feehng  for  him 
was  more  or  less  than  kind  he  was  unable  to 
determine. 

The  fact  was  that  Olive  had  altered. 
Charlie's  death,  the  necessity  of  hiding  her 
feelings  and  seeming  unconcerned,  though 
her  heart  was  heavy,  the  habit  of  intro- 
spection to  which  this  state  of  things  gave 
rise,  and  her  sojourn  in  London,  had  deve- 
loped her  character  more  than  as  many  years 
of  ordinary  country  life  would  have  done. 
The  light-hearted  girl  with  laughing  eyes 
was  become  a  self-contained  young  woman, 
whose  refined  and  thoughtful  face  no  longer 
reflected  every  passing  emotion. 

If  Edward  Prince  had  understood  this,  or 
even  vaguely  surmised  the  true  cause  of  the 
change  which  he  had  not  failed  to  note,  he 
could  have  been  under  no  misapprehension  as 
to  her  sentiments,  nor  thought  of  speaking  to 
her  of  love  while  she  still  mourned  for  his 
brother. 

When  his  device  for  detaining  his  guests 
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had  been  in  operation  something  less  than  a 
month,  there  came  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jump 
to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  complaining  of  Mr.  Prince's 
procrastination,  and  of  the  unnecessary  delays 
he  was  interposing  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
suit.  Mr.  JumjD  feared  that  unless  the 
business  were  settled  ^  right  away,'  as  per 
arrangement,  it  would  have  to  be  fought  out 
in  the  law  courts,  in  which  case  there  would 
not  be  a  '  red  cent '  for  any  of  them. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  handed  this  letter  to  her 
solicitor. 

'  It  is  really  too  bad,'  she  exclaimed. 
'  Those  Perrywinkle  people  won't  hurry  up 
at  all.  They  have  got  a  good  thing  and 
mean  to  stick  to  it  to  the  last  minute,  and 
now  try  to  make  out  that  the  fault  lies  with 
you.  I  wonder  Mr.  Jump  can  be  so  blind. 
How  shall  I  answer  him  ?' 

'  Don't  answer  at  all.  Leave  it  to  me. 
I'll  write  him  on  your  behalf 

'  Do  !  and  be  sure  you  tell  him  the  truth.' 

'  The  game  is  nearly  played  out,'  thought 
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Edward.  ^  However,  by  speaking  Jump  fair 
and  promising  largely  I  may  keep  it  going 
another  month.' 

But  on  the  following  day  there  came 
another  letter,  which  brought  matters  to  an 
immediate  crisis.  It  was  from  America,  and 
informed  Mrs.  Lincoln  that  her  uncle  Amos, 
a  gentleman  who  lived  in  Vermont,  desired 
greatly  to  see  her,  and  as  he  was  old  and 
feeble  and  obviously  failing,  it  was  desirable 
for  her  (if  she  were  minded  to  comply  with 
his  request)  to  come  as  soon  as  might 
be. 

'  I  shall  go,  of  course,'  said  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
after  she  had  imparted  the  purport  of  the 
communication  to  Mrs.  Prince  and  her  son. 
'  Uncle  Amos  is  my  father's  only  surviving 
brother,  and  I  should  never  forgive  myself 
if  I  did  not  see  him  before  he  died.  You 
must  put  that  business  through  within  the 
next  ten  days,  Edward.  I'll  write  to  Mr. 
Jump  myself,  and  ask  him  as  a  personal 
favour  to  stir  Perry  winkle  up.      Anyhow,  I 
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shall  write  to-day  to  engage  passages  in  the 
Cunarder  which  sails  next  Saturday  week.' 

'  Do  you  propose  to  take  Olive  with  you  ?' 

'  Of  course  I  do.  You  surely  weren't 
thinking  I  should  leave  her  behind  ?  Why, 
she  hasn't  seen  her  native  land  for  ten  years 
or  more.  If  she  stops  in  Europe  much  longer 
she  will  forget  she  is  an  American.' 

It  was  a  great  blow  for  Edward  Prince. 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  original  plan  had  been  to 
winter  in  the  Riviera,  return  to  England  in 
the  spring,  and  make  a  trip  to  America  at 
a  period  which  she  described  indifferently  as 
'  later  on  '  and  '  later  in  the  year,'  meaning 
thereby  the  year  next  ensuing.  The  Riviera 
was  not  so  far  away  that  Edward  could  not 
have  found  an  excuse  for  a  journey  thither, 
either  before  or  after  Christmas,  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln  had  promised  to  make  another  visit 
to  Holmcroft  before  going  to  America. 

But  in  America  Olive  would  be  quite  out 
of  reach  ;  heaven  only  knew  when  or  whether 
he  should  see  her  again,  and  it  could  not  be 
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expected  that  a  girl  so  good-looking  and 
handsomely  dowered  would  be  without 
suitors,  or  remain  long  unmarried.  It  was 
clear,  therefore,  that  if  he  desired  to  win 
her  he  must  speak  quickly. 

In  the  meantime  he  would  try  to  better 
his  chances  with  the  daughter  by  obliging 
the  mother  in  the  matter  of  the  lawsuit. 
He  told  Mrs.  Lincoln  that  he  should  make 
the  arrangement  of  her  affairs  his  sole 
business  until  he  had  brought  it  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  He  would  go  to  London 
by  the  night  mail,  see  Perry  winkle  and  Jump, 
and  insist  on  the  compromise  being  forthwith 
carried  out  in  its  integrity  ;  and  he  thought 
he  could  guarantee  that  the  settlement  would 
be  completed  before  her  departure. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  seemed  greatly  pleased ;  and 
when  he  returned  from  London  two  days 
later  with  a  pile  of  papers,  and  informed  her 
that  when  she  had  executed  them  the  suit 
would  not  only  be  ended,  but  every  detail 
arranged,  so  that  she  mio-ht  leave  with  an 
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easy  mind,  he  received  earnest  thanks  as 
well  from  Olive  as  her  mother. 

'  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  give  so  much 
time  to  our  affairs  when  you  are  so  busy,' 
said  Olive  warmly. 

'  Good  !  I  should  think  so,'  added  Mrs. 
Lincoln  heartily.  '  Nobody  else  would  have 
taken  so  much  trouble,  and  I  don't  think 
there  is  another  lawyer  in  the  kingdom  who 
could  have  put  the  business  through  so  soon, 
and  saved  so  much  out  of  the  fire.  You 
should  go  to  America,  Edward.  We  want 
men  like  you,  who  are  both  honest  and 
capable.  You  would  make  a  fortune  ;  you 
mioiit  be  anvthinof  you  like.' 

Edward  heard  this  with  a  grave  face — 
whatever  he  may  have  felt — and  the  thought 
crossed  his  mind,  that  to  win  Olive  he  would 
even  go  to  the  land  where  honest  and  capable 
men,  like  himself,  were  so  much  in  request. 

The  Lincolns  were  to  leave  Peele  on 
the  following  Friday  morning,  en  route  for 
Liverpool ;    and   on  the    Thursday   evening. 
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Olive,  having  finished  her  packing,  took  a 
turn  in  the  garden.  Hohiicroft  looked 
charming.  The  setting  sun,  shining  through 
a  fantastically  shaped  mass  of  diaphanous 
cloud,  bathed  the  old  house,  with  its  tiled 
roof,  high  gables,  and  ivy-mantled  chimney 
stacks,  in  a  flood  of  crimson  light ;  the  kine 
were  lowing  in  the  fields,  and  crowds  of 
cawing  rooks  coming  home  to  roost  in  the 
tall  elms  down  by  the  fish-pond.  Yes, 
Holmcrofb  was  a  dear  old  place,  so  pleasant 
and  peaceful  that  it  seemed  as  though  all  who 
lived  there  should  be  happy.  Yet  none  of 
them — none  of  those  we  know — were  happy. 
At  the  best,  parting  is  not  a  time  of  joy,  and 
Olive  was  as  sorry  to  leave  Holmcroft  as  she 
had  been  to  leave  All  Hallows. 

The  two  places,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peele,  were  associated  with  the  chief  events 
of  her  life,  hallowed  to  her  by  memories 
which  she  should  never  forget.  She  was 
going  to  a  land  which,  though  her  own,  and 
a  land  to  be  proud  of,  she  only  just  remem- 
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bered,  wliicli  at  first  would  seem  very  strange 
to  her,  and  where,  albeit  she  had  many  kins- 
folk, she  had  no  friends. 

What  had  the  future  in  store  for  her  ? 
Would  it  ever  be  her  lot  to  revisit  the  fair 
country  where  she  had  known  so  much  both 
of  joy  and  sorrow  ?  And  then  there  came 
to  Olive's  memory  the  pathetic  lines  : 

'  And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  their  haven  under  the  hill  ; 
But  oh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  ! 
Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  sea, 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me.' 

Slowly,  and  in  pensive  mood,  Olive  walked 
down  the  avenue.  On  reaching  the  spot 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prince  had  parted  on 
the  day  which  proved  to  be  the  most 
momentous  of  their  lives,  she  turned  and 
began  to  retrace  her  steps,  and  was  j^resently 
overtaken  by  Edward,  who  looked  fagged 
and  anxious,  as  though  he  had  had  a  hard 
day's  work,  for  which  reason,  and  because  she 
remembered  only  just  then  that  he  had  lately 
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been  very  pleasant,  and  deserved  well  both 
of  her  mother  and  herself,  she  returned  his 
greeting  so  graciously  and  sympathetically 
that  he  felt  quite  encouraged. 

^  To-morrow  you  go,'  he  said  softly.  '  This 
is  your  last  night  at  Holm  croft.  You  are 
doubtless  pleased  to  think  you  will  so  soon 
see  your  native  land.' 

^  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be.  One's  country 
is  one's  country,  after  all,  but  I  have  got  to 
like  England,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
pain  of  leaving  it  won't  be  greater  than  the 
pleasure  of  returning  to  America.' 

'  But  you  will  come  back  ?' 

'  Who  can  tell  ?  I  may  find  work  to  do 
there.  So  far  I  have  lived  only  for  myself. 
Yes,  I  am  very  sorry  to  leave  Holmcroft.  I 
never  stay  long  at  a  place  that  I  don't  get 
attached  to  it,  though  I  have  been  such  a 
rolling  stone  ;  and  everybody  here  has  been 
so  kind  to  us — your  father  and  mother  and 
— yourself  (she  had  nearly  said  Charlie). 
'  We  shall  never,  never  forget  our  dear 
friends  at  Holmcroft.' 
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*  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  And  I 
shall  never  forget  you.  It  is  no  use  ;  I  can- 
not keep  it  back,'  he  exclaimed  passionately. 
'  Olive,  dear  Olive,  don't  you  see  that  I  love 
you — ay,  the  very  ground  you  tread  on  ? 
Don't  think  ill  of  me — I  did  not  mean — if 
3'ou  had  not  been  going  away  I  should  not 
have  spoken  to  you  of  love  so  soon  after  my 
father's  death — and  Charlie's ' 

*  Ah,  my  poor  boy  !  Why  did  you  leave 
him  to  perish  ?' 

This  terrible  question,  provoked  by  the 
startling  suddenness  of  Edward's  avowal, 
and  his  mention  of  Charlie's  name  in  the 
same  breath,  voiced  a  thought  she  had 
conceived  at  the  time  of  his  death  and 
afterwards  put  aside  as  unjust — the  thought 
that  had  Edward  done  for  his  brother  what 
Charlie,  in  like  circumstances,  would  have 
done  for  him,  her  lover  might  have  been 
saved.  But  the  words  were  no  sooner  spoken 
than  she  bitterly  rued  them. 

She  had  both  betrayed  herself  and  made 
VOL.  III.  38 
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a  charge  she  could  not  justify,  for  which, 
indeed,  she  had  absolutely  no  excuse.  Their 
effect  on  Edward  frightened  her.  He  leaned 
against  a  tree,  pale  and  trembling,  and  with 
lips  convulsively  twitching. 

^  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  Good  God  ! 
what  do  you  mean  V  he  cried  hoarsely. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  very  sorry.  I 
did  not  know  what  I  said — I  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  you — but  you  surprised  me  so  much 
— speaking  of  love,  and  Charlie  only  just 
dead — that  I  spoke  impulsively  and  un- 
charitably. It  was  wrong,  and  I  beg  your 
pardon.' 

'  Only  just  dead  !  Why,  it  is  five  months 
rsince — and  I  had  no  idea  you  felt  his  death 
so  much,'  returned  Edward,  pulling  himself 
together, 

'  Yes.  I  felt  it  very  much.  We  were 
playfellows,  and  had  always  been  such  good 
friends.' 

*  But  now  that  you  know  my  feelings, 
how  dearly  I  love  you,  cannot  you  give  me 
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some  hoj^e  ?  We  both  loved  Charlie,  we 
both  mourn  for  him  ;  a  common  sorrow  is  a 
bond  of  sympathy.' 

*  Give  you  some  hope  !  That  means 
encouragement  to  believe  that  some  day  T 
may  return  your  love  ?' 

'  Yes,  that  is  all  I  ask.  I  will  wait — 
yea,  I  will  serve  for  you  as  long  as  Jacob 
served  for  Rachel.  For  heaven's  sake, 
Olive,  don't  leave  me  without  hope !' 

He  pleaded  so  earnestly  and  looked  so 
pitiful  that  Olive  was  touched,  and  regretted 
more  than  ever  the  cruel  words  which  she 
had  just  spoken. 

'  How  can  I  hold  out  hopes  that  I  know 
will  never  be  realized  ?  It  would  be  wrong,' 
she  said  wistfully. 

'  But  perhaps  in  a  year  or  two,  or  even 
in  three  or  four  ?' 

*  How  can  I  tell  what  my  feelings  will  be 
three  or  four  years  hence  ?  But  I  doubt 
whether  they  will  alter  much.  If  I  know 
myself,  I  shall  never  love  any  man ' 
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^  Well,  will  you  promise  that  while  you  are 
in  America  you  will  not  engage  yourself?' 

'  By  what  right  ?'  demanded  Olive  indig- 
nantly. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  forgot  myself ;  I  was 
presuming  too  much,'  quoth  Edward  humbly. 

'  You  have  no  rio^ht  to  make  such  a 
request.  But  I  owe  you  reparation  for  the 
hasty  words  I  spoke  just  now,  and  gratitude 
for  your  honest  and  able  management  of  my 
mother's  affairs  ;  and  if  it  be  any  satisfaction 
to  you  I  may  say  that  I  shall  certainly  not 
engage  myself  to  anybody  until  I  have  re- 
visited England  and  seen  Holmcroft  again.' 

^  You  are  very  good,'  murmured  Edward, 
who  was  in  a  humour  to  be  thankful  for 
small  mercies.  '  And  you  forgive  me,  do 
you  not  ?     We  are  friends  ?' 

Olive  gave  him  her  hand  ;  Edward  raised 
it  respectfully  to  his  lips,  and  the  two 
walked  silentlv  towards  the  house. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM    JACK. 

For  three  or  four  days  after  the  departure 
of  his  guests,  Edward  Prince's  mind  was  in 
a  continual  turmoil.  He  could  think  of 
nothing  but  Olive.  One  moment  he  accused 
her  of  being  a  heartless  flirt ;  the  next,  him- 
self of  being  a  fool.  Why  should  he  be 
so  infatuated  about  one  particular  young 
woman  ?  There  were  others  quite  as  good, 
whom  he  could  have  for  the  asking.  And 
he  was  conscious  of  having  cut  a  ridiculous 
figure  ;  he  had  been  soft,  absurdly  soft,  even 
to  the  extent  of  thanking  her  with  '  whis- 
pered humbleness'  for  a  promise  that 
amounted  to  nothing,  which  she  might 
either    deny    or    evade.       He    should    have 
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spoken  sooner,  and  been  bolder  and  more 
importunate.  Olive  was  a  girl  who  needed 
to  be  '  stood  up  to  '  and  mastered  ;  and  yet 
he  had  trembled  in  her  presence  and  let  her 
terrorize  him  by  the  mere  mention  of 
Charlie's  name. 

Was  it  to  be  ever  thus  ?  Was  Charlie, 
alive  or  dead,  to  be  always  in  his  way  ? 

^  Why  did  you  leave  him  to  perish  V 

Who  could  have  put  so  absurd  an  idea 
into  her  head  ? 

True,  she  had  apologized,  and  explained 
that  she  had  not  meant  it  ;  but  why  had 
she  said  it  ?  Was  it  possible  that  anybody 
else  thought  the  same — that  people  were 
whispering  to  each  other  behind  his  back 
the  question  which,  as  Olive  protested,  had 
sprung  unbidden  from  her  lips  ? 

The  thought  was  horror. 

But  no  !  He  should  have  heard,  and 
Olive  would  not  have  been  so  kind  ;  she 
was  not  the  girl  to  let  a  man  whom  she 
considered    capable    of   committing    murder 
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kiss  her  hand  ;  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  believed 
in  him  as  entirely  as  she  had  believed  in  his 
father.  Why  torment  himself  with  a  base- 
less fear  ?  Yet,  try  as  he  might,  he  could 
neither  hy])notize  his  conscience  nor  dismiss 
Olive  from  his  mind. 

His  mother  saw  that  he  was  unhappy, 
and  surmised  the  cause.  Had  he  said  any- 
thing to  Olive  ?  she  asked. 

Edward  told  her  what  had  passed  (except, 
of  course,  the  outburst  about  his  brother). 
*  Do  you  think  she  cared  for  Charlie  V 
'  I  am  sure  she  did.' 

'  I  have  suspected  as  much  myself  Well, 
in  that  case,  I  do  not  see  why  you  need  be 
so  despondent.  OHve  is  not  one  of  those 
frivolous  girls  who  love  lightly  and  forget 
quickly.  It  seems  to  me  that,  considering 
the  circumstances,  she  has  given  you  as 
much  encouragement  as  you  could  expect, 
and  if  you  will  only  have  patience  all  will 
be  well.  If  she  had  not  had  a  very  kindly 
feelino'  for  vou  she  would  not  have  promised 
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to  keep  herself  free  until  she  sees  you  again. 
And  they  will  not  stay  long  in  America. 
England  is  become  their  second  home,  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  as  good  as  said  that  she  pre- 
fers this  country  to  their  own.  The  Lincolns 
will  be  here  again  next  year,  mark  me  if  they 
are  not ;  and  if  you  play  your  cards  properly 
Olive  will  be  yours.' 

Though  Edward  did  not  quite  take  all 
this  as  gospel,  there  was  clearly  something 
in  it,  and  he  felt  distinctly  encouraged 
thereby.  But  he  found  his  chief  solace  in 
work,  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  re- 
doubled diligence,  for,  whether  he  won  Olive 
or  not,  he  was  resolved  to  win  a  fortune. 
And  there  was  every  likelihood  that  he  should 
succeed  ;  he  made  money  in  ways  that  his 
father  never  thought  of,  and  which,  if 
he  had  thought  of  them,  he  would  have 
disdained  to  adopt ;  and  Edward's  outgoings 
being  very  much  less  than  his  father's  had 
been,  he  had  a  large  surplus  income,  which 
he  knew  how  to  turn  to  good  account. 
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And  presently  he  had  a  windfall,  as  start- 
ling and  unexpected  as  a  dividend  on  a 
written-off  bad  debt,  or  a  return  of  over- 
paid duty  from  the  Income  Tax  Commis- 
sioners. One  morning  while  they  were  at 
breakfast  Mrs.  Prince  received  a  letter 
from  which,  as  she  opened  it,  a  piece  of 
paper  fell,  and  fluttered  to  the  floor.  Edward 
picked  it  up.  It  was  a  first  of  exchange  on 
Brown,  Shipley  and  Co.  for  two  thousand 
pounds,  drawn  by  an  American  bank  in 
favour  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Prince. 

Mystified  beyond  measure,  he  glanced  at 
his  mother,  and  saw  in  her  face  a  surprise 
greater  than  his  own,  and  other  feelings — 
bewilderment,  incredulity,  doubt,  gladness — - 
seemed  to  be  struggling  for  the  mastery. 

'  Oh,  Edward  !'  she  cried,  as  she  turned 
the  last  page  and  looked  at  the  signature. 

'  What  is  it  ?      Where  is  it  from  V 

'  It  is — I  can  hardly  believe  it — it  is 
from  Jack.  Do  vou  hear  ?  It  is  from 
Jack.      My  boy  !     My  boy,  whom  I  thought 
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was  dead,  or  worse  than  dead  !  And  he  is 
doing  well,  and  sends  money,  and  will  send 
more — make  full  restitution,  he  says.  Oh, 
such  a  letter  !   so  loving  and  penitent.' 

Her  voice  was  broken  with  emotion,  and 
tears  were  streaming  down  her  cheeks. 

'  Let  me  see  it.' 

'  After  I  have  read  it  again.      I  must  read 
it  again.      Oh,  my  dear  Jack  !' 

When  Mrs.  Prince  had  read  the  letter  a 
second  time  she  handed  it  to  Edward.  It 
was  as  she  had  said,  loving  and  penitent. 
Jack  had  heard  of  his  father's  death  (he  did 
not  say  how),  and  expressed  bitter  regret 
that  he  had  not  been  a  better  son,  and  deep 
contrition  for  his  misconduct,  which,  he  felt 
sure,  must  have  embittered  both  his  father's 
life  and  her  own.  Then  he  spoke  of  his 
last  visit  to  Holmcroft,  told  how  he  had 
seen  them  at  prayers  and  heard  his  mother 
mention  his  name,  and  how  he  had  vowed 
that  they  should  never  hear  of  him  again 
unless  it  were  something  good.      This  vow. 
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with  God's  help,  he  had  been  enabled  to 
fulfil.  Paul  Coniston,  for  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  was  indebted  to  '  dear  old  Charhe/ 
had  put  him  in  the  way  of  good  things,  and 
he  was  engaged  in  a  profitable  mining  enter- 
prise, out  of  which  he  expected  to  make  a 
fortune.  If  he  did  he  would  repay  every 
penny  he  owed  the  family,  and  as  a  begin- 
ning enclosed  a  draft  for  two  thousand 
pounds.  When  he  first  went  to  America 
he  called  himself  Mark  Darnley  ;  but,  as  he 
did  not  like  sailing  under  false  colours,  he 
had  resumed  his  true  name,  and  would  tr\' 
to  do  it  as  much  honour  in  the  future  as  he 
had  done  it  dishonour  in  the  past.  He 
ended  by  entreating  his  mother  to  forgive 
him  for  the  sorrow  he  had  caused  and  the 
wrong  he  had  done  her,  sent  his  love  to 
Ned  and  Charlie,  and  said  what  pleasure  it 
would  give  him  to  have  a  few  lines  from 
them  now  and  then.  Without  their  help, 
only  God  knew  what  would  have  become  of 
him. 
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It  was  a  manly,  straightforward  letter, 
yet  humble  and  contrite  withal,  in  parts 
pathetic,  and  touched  Edward  more  deeply 
than  he  had  been  touched  for  a  long  time. 
It  galled  him,  too,  for  he  felt  that  the 
despised  Jack  was  behaving  with  a  mag- 
nanimity of  which  he  himself  was  incapable. 

'  Who  would  have  thought  it  V  he  said, 
returning  the  letter  to  his  mother. 

^  Yes,  who  would  have  thought  it  ?  It 
is  like  one  returning  from  the  dead.  I  had 
mourned  him  as  lost — hoped,  even,  never  to 
hear  from  him  again  !  And  now  !  Thank 
God,  thank  God !  If  your  father  could 
only  have  known,  and  poor  Charlie  !  You 
see,  he  does  not  know  of  Charlie's  death. 
How  noble  of  him  to  send  this  money  ! 
But  he  need  not  send  any  more,  Edward  ; 
we  don't  want  it.' 

'  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  whether  we 
want  it  as  whether  he  ought  to  pay  it. 
Think  how  much  he  cost  father  from  first  to 
last.      What  with   insurance   premiums,    in- 
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terest,  and  one  thing  and  another — more 
than  twenty  thousand  pounds.  But  for 
him,  you  and  I  should  be  much  better  off 
now  ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  tone  of 
the  letter,  that  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
him  to  discharge  the  debt.  I  would  let  him 
pay  if  I  were  you,  and  then,  if  you  like,  you 
can  return  him  something,  or  take  it  into 
account  when  you  make  your  will.' 

^  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right.  All  the 
same,  I  cannot  quite  reconcile  myself  to 
taking  so  much  money  from  Jack  when  we 
don't  need  it.  I  shall  write  to  him  by  the 
next  mail ;  so  will  you,  won't  you  ?  You 
have  got  the  draft,  I  think  ?' 

Edward  said  he  had  got  the  draft  and 
would  write  to  Jack.  He  knew  that  what- 
ever money  his  mother  received  would  come 
to  him.  They  had  a  common  purse,  and 
she  never  either  asked  for  receipts  or  de- 
manded an  account  of  his  stewardship. 
Before  the  month  was  out  the  two 
thousand   pounds,   temporarily    advanced  to 
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an  impecunious,  albeit  solvent,  client,  was 
yielding  increase  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
a  year. 

Jack's  resurrection  raised  Mrs.  Prince's 
spirits  as  much  as  Charlie's  death  had  de- 
pressed them.  Besides  gratifying  her  ma- 
ternal love,  it  gave  her  a  new  interest  in  life. 
The  prodigal,  of  whom  she  had  once  been 
so  bitterly  ashamed,  was  become  an  occasion 
of  pride.  Edward  had  suggested  the  expe- 
diency of  '  keeping  it  quiet,'  but  Mrs.  Prince 
could  not  help  mentioning  to  one  or  two 
friends  (in  strict  confidence)  how^  well  her 
eldest  son  w^as  doing  ;  and  a  day  or  two 
later  it  was  rumoured  in  Peele  that  John 
Prince,  who  had  been  so  long  under  a  cloud, 
was  making  '  a  pile '  in  California,  and  send- 
ing money  home  for  investment. 

About  the  same  time  Edward  found 
something  for  which  he  had  long  looked  in 
vain — a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  Lilly- 
white — or,  rather,  Lillywhite  found  it  for 
him. 
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Nobody  who  looked  at  the  managing 
clerk's  nose,  and  it  certainly  invited  observa- 
tion, was  likely  to  mistake  him  for  a  tee- 
totaler ;  on  the  other  hand,  nobody  could 
justly  accuse  him  of  being  intemperate,  and 
when  he  said,  and  he  was  rather  fond  of 
saying  it,  that  nobody  had  ever  seen  him 
the  worse  for  liquor,  nobody  could  contradict 
him.  His  favourite  tipple  was  port,  '  of 
character  '  tawny,  crusted,  and  old  bottled ; 
but  as  wine  of  this  class  (and  he  would 
have  naught  inferior)  '  came  expensive,'  he 
could  seldom  indulge  in  it,  and  limited  his 
allowance  to  a  pint  with  his  Sunday  dinner. 
At  other  times  he  quenched  his  thirst  with 
a  certain  brew  of  old  ale  locally  known  as 
'  ramjam.' 

One  day  a  client,  also  a  connoisseur  of 
old  port,  whom  he  had  helped  to  make 
an  excellent  bargain,  took  Lillj^vhite  to 
luncheon  at  the  Old  Bull,  and  gave  him 
carte  blanche  in  the  matter  of  wine.  Lilly- 
white   ordered   two    bottles    of    Croft's    old 
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tawny,  at  a  guinea  a  bottle,  and  saw  that 
they  got  them. 

'  What  do  you  say  to  another  V  asked  the 
cUent  when  these  had  been  drunk.  '  There 
isn't  a  headache  in  a  hogshead  of  it.' 

Lilly  white  nodded  assent.  He  knew  that 
he  w^as  wanted  at  the  office,  but  the  offer 
was  too  good  to  be  refused.  He  might 
never  have  such  a  chance  again. 

'  I'll  fetch  it  myself,'  quoth  he  ;  '  these 
waiter  fellows  are  not  to  be  trusted.' 

*  All  right,  old  man  ;  and,  I  say,  you 
may  as  well  bring  two  while  you  are 
about  it.' 

Lillywhite  brought  two.  An  hour  later 
he  left  the  client  very  much  asleep  on  the 
sofa,  and  toddled  off  to  the  office,  feeling  as  if 
his  nose  were  on  fire,  and  his  tongue  had 
been  turned  into  a  Bologna  sausage. 

*  The  governor  wants  you  ;  he  has  asked 
for  you  several  times,'  said  one  of  the 
clerks. 

Lillywhite     walked    confidently,    and    as 
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steadily  as  he  knew  how,  into  his  employer's 
room. 

'You  have  been  a  long  time  at  your 
lunch,  I  think.  It  is  past  three.  When 
is  this  writ  of  Pieton's  returnable  ?'  asked 
Edward  sharply. 

'  Ask  your  grandmother,  young  man,' 
said  Lilly  white,  as  he  reeled  into  a  chair. 

*  Why,  you  are — you  have  been  drinking/ 

'  Which  I  have,  dear  boy.  Croft's  tawny, 
twenty  years  in  bottle  ;  but  only  two  bottles, 
and  not  a  headache  in  a  hogshead  of  it,  as 
Drinkwater  says  —  only  two  bottles,  two 
only,  two  for  him  and  two  for  me,  at  a 
guinea  a  bottle.  Any  advance  on  a  guinea 
a  bottle  ?  Any  advance  on  twenty-one 
shillings  for  Croft's  old  tawny  ?  Going, 
going,  gone  !' 

And  Lillywhite  brought  his  fist  down  on 
Edward's  table  with  a  bang  that  capsized 
the  inkstand  and  sent  his  papers  flying  all 
over  the  place. 

'  This  is  shameful,  utterly  disgraceful — a 
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man  of  vour  ao^e,  too  !'  he  exclaimed  in- 
dignantly.  '  You  must  go  home  at  once. 
I'll  send  for  a  cab.' 

*  All  right,  I'll  go,'  said  Lillywhite,  who 
had  just  wit  enough  left  to  know  that  he 
was  making  a  fool  of  himself;  '  I'll  go.  I 
go,  thou  goest,  he  goes.  We  go,  ye  or  you 
go,  they  go.  Two  negatives  destroy  one 
another,  or  are  equivalent  to  an  affirmative, 
as  Hickory,  dickory  dock,  the  cow  jumped 
over  the  clock.  Oh,  blessed  shade  of 
Lindley  Murray  !' 

'  Will  you  go,  please  ?  The  cab  is  at  the 
door.      Jones  will  see  you  home.' 

'  Certainly.  Of  course.  I'll  go — over 
the  water  and  over  the  lea  and  over  the 
water  to  Charlie.  I  would,  if  he  w^asn't 
under  water,  poor  dear  boy  !  Lord,  how  I 
hate  water  !     Ta-ta,  Ned,  ta-ta  !' 

'  The  old  ruffian  I  Why,  he  is  as  drunk 
as  a  fiddler's  sow,'  muttered  Edward  wrath- 
fully.  '  But  I  have  him  on  the  hip  this 
time.      To-morrow  he  goes.' 
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The  morrow  came,  and  with  it  Lillywhite, 
penitent,  seedy,  and  ashamed.  So  soon  as 
Mr.  Prince  arrived  he  went  into  the  latter  s 
room  and  offered  a  frank  apology  for  his 
wandering  from  the  path  of  sobriety,  and, 
above  all,  for  appearing  in  such  a  state  at 
the  office. 

*  I  am  very  sorry,'  he  said  ;  *  at  my  time 
of  life  I  ought  to  have  known  better.  My 
head  isn't  what  it  used  to  be.  I  cannot 
drink  two  bottles  of  port  with  impunity,  as 
I  could  when  you  came  of  age.  However, 
I  know  now.  Nothing  of  the  sort  ever 
happened  before,  and  it  shall  never  happen 
again.' 

*  I'll  take  care  it  does  not,'  returned 
Edward  emphatically  ;  '  at  any  rate,  in  this 
office.  Even  your  long  services  cannot 
atone  for  so  grave  an  offence,  to  say  nothing 
of  your  gross  insults  to  myself  Our  re- 
lations must  cease,  Mr.  Lillywhite.  Here 
is  a  cheque  for  three  months'  salary  ;  you 
are  only  entitled  to  a  month's.' 
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'  What !  do  you  mean  to  say  that  for  a 
single  offence,  the  first  in  thirty  years,  you 
are  going  to  send  me  away  with  a  quarter's 
salary  V 

'  I  do.  Such  an  offence  it  is  impossible 
to  overlook.' 

*  Have  you  considered  what  the  conse- 
quences will  be,  Mr.  Prince  ?' 

*  One  consequence  will  be  that  I  shall 
engage  a  managing-clerk  who  will  not  come 
to  the  office  drunk.' 

'  And  another  that  before  the  week  is 
out  all  Peele  will  .know  that  your  father 
played  hanky  -  panky  tricks  with  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  fortune,  and  that  you  and  your 
mother,  as  his  executors,  were  parties  to  the 
fraud.' 

*  If  you  make  any  such  villainous  state- 
ment, Lilly  white,  I'll  have  you  laid  by  the 
heels  and  prosecuted  for  slander.' 

*  It  isn't  a  slander  ;  it's  true.' 

^  You  cannot  prove  it.  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
money    is   in   Consols,    and    the  papers  are 
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ill   that    safe.      I    can   show  them    to    any- 
body.' 

'  The  Bank  of  England  keeps  books,  I 
suppose.  It  will  be  easy  to  show  that  your 
father  sold  out  fifteen  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  stocks  the  week  after  your  brother 
ran  away  from  Liverpool,  and  that  you 
bouQfht  the  same  amount  with  the  in- 
surance  money.  And  there  is  something- 
else.' 

'  What  V 

'  Charlie,  like  the  honest  lad  he  w^as, 
refused  to  be  your  co-trustee  ;  he  wouldn't 
be  a  party  to  the  fraud.' 

This  was  a  knock-down  blow  for  Edward, 
and  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  maintain  his 
self-possession. 

*  I  deny  it — it  is  not  true  !'  he  said  hotly. 

'  It  is  true  enough.  All  the  same,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  I  can  prove  it. 
But  that  isn't  all.  There  is  still  something 
else ' 

^  Well  V 
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'  That  body  you  brought  up  from  White- 
beach  and  laid  in  the  family  vault  is  not 
Charlie's.' 

*  Man,  you  lie  !  It  is  his  body.' 

^  I  can  prove  different.  You  swore  at 
the  inquest  that  your  brother  dived  into 
the  water  naked.  The  body  found  on  the 
Horse  Bank  was  clothed.  In  the  fob  was 
a  watch  with  a  name  on  it — and  it  is  in 
my  fob  now.' 

Edward  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  pale  and 
trembling. 

'  Well,  how  is  it  to  be  ?  Have  I  to  go  V 
asked  Lilly  white,  after  an  interlude  of  silence. 

*  Those  rascally  boatmen  must  have  de- 
ceived me,'  observed  Edward,  in  a  low 
voice.  '  However,  as  you  have  been  here 
such  a  long  time,  and  that,  we'll  say  no  more 
about  it.      Let  bygones  be  bygones.' 

And  with  that  he  tore  up  the  cheque  and 
threw  the  fragments  into  the  fire,  and  Lilly- 
white,  smiling  sardonically  and  wagging  his 
great  nose,  went  back  to  his  desk. 


CHAPTER  y. 

olive's    resolve. 

While  Mrs.  Lincoln  went  to  Vermont, 
Olive  stayed  with  the  Oldburys  at  Rox- 
bury,  a  suburb  of  Boston.  Hosea  Oldbury 
was  her  father's  first  cousin,  whose  only  un- 
married daughter,  Naomi,  had  been  at  All 
Hallows  a  few  years  previously,  and  Olive 
was  warmly  welcomed  and  made  much  of 
The  Oldburys  came  of  an  old  Puritan 
stock,  and  one  of  the  family  heirlooms  and 
treasures  was  a  Bible,  which  the  first  of  the 
name  to  settle  in  New  England  had  brought 
with  him  from  Old  England,  in  the  year  in 
which  Oliver  Cromwell  died. 

Mr.    Oldbury  was  a  gentleman    of  some- 
thing past  sixty,  with  a  rugged  and  power- 
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ful,  yet  not  unkindly,  face  ;  his  wife  a  dear 
old  lady,  with  beautiful  brown  eyes  and 
snow-white  hair,  and  so  genial  and  loving 
withal  that  Olive  had  not  been  long  in  the 
house  before  she  felt  as  though  she  had 
known  *  Cousin  Rachel '  all  her  life. 

The  habits  of  the  family  were  as  regular 
as  clockwork.  They  began  the  day  early. 
Breakfast  at  half-past  seven  to  the  minute. 
Near  Mr.  Oldbury's  plate  was  a  Bible,  from 
which,  before  beginning  the  meal,  he  read 
a  few  verses  ;  then  he  said  a  short  extem- 
pore prayer.  At  eight  he  went  to  his  busi- 
ness in  the  city,  and  was  not  seen  again 
until  evening.  During  the  day  the  ladies 
attended  to  many  matters  which,  among 
English  people  of  a  similar  class,  are  gener- 
ally left  to  servants.  The  domestic  estab- 
lishment consisted  of  a  couple  of  Irish 
helps,  who  seemed  to  need  a  good  deal  of 
looking  after.  In  the  first  week  after  her 
arrival  Olive  made  calls  with  Naomi,  and 
renewed   her  acquaintance  with  friends  and 
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kinsfolk  whom  she  only  dimly  remembered, 
and  who  seemed  sm^prised  to  find  that  the 
little  girl  whom  they  remembered  had  de- 
veloped into  a  self-possessed  young  woman 
with  an  English  accent.  Other  distractions 
were  going  ^  down  town  '  on  shopping  ex- 
peditions, and  attending  an  occasional 
lecture  ;  of  more  worldly  amusements 
there  was  never  so  much  as  a  question, 
and  Olive  learnt  from  Naomi  that  her 
parents  took  life  much  too  seriously  to  ap- 
prove of  theatre-going  and  party-giving. 

One  night  Cousin  Hosea  put  down  his 
book  and  asked  her  abruptly  what  she 
thought  of  slavery. 

'  In  the  abstract  ?'  demanded  Olive,  who 
was  rather  sur]3rised  at  the  seeming  irrele- 
vancy of  the  question. 

'  As  it  exists  in-  -this  land  of  freedom.' 

'  I  never  saw  a  slave  ;  but  I  don't  like 
slavery,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  I  have 
read  things  about  it  in  the  English  papers 
and  books  that  made  me   feel   ashamed   of 
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being  an  American — or  would  have  done,  if 
I  could  have  been  sure  they  were  true.  My 
father  used  to  say  they  were  not  true  ;  that 
slavery  was  not  nearly  so  bad  a  thing  as 
people  made  out,  and  that  it  could  not  be 
abolished  without  breaking  up  the  Union.' 

*  So  your  father  was  against  abolition  ?' 

*  Yes,  but  solely  on  that  ground.' 

*  He  did  not  think  slavery  right  ?' 

*  I  am  sure  he  did  not.  I  heard  him  say 
so  more  than  once.' 

^  Then  he  was  a  time-server.  He  set 
expediency  before  right  and  justice.' 

Olive  fired  up. 

'  Cousin  Hosea,  what  are  you  saying  ? 
My  father  a  time-server  V  she  exclaimed. 

*  Your  father  was  a  merchant.  Suppose 
two  of  his  partners — two  out  of  five,  let  us 
say — had  been  high-handed  robbers,  and  he 
had  refused  to  dissolve  partnership  with 
them  on  the  ground  "that  doing  so  would 
break  up  the  firm.  How  would  you  charac- 
terize such  an  excuse  ?' 
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*  I  see  what  you  mean.  But  isn't  that 
rather  begging  the  question  ?  Southern 
people  are  not  robbers.' 

'  Slave-holders  are,  and  the  Southern 
people — and  many  of  the  Northern  people, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  their  active  and 
zealous  accomplices — robbers  and  worse  than 
robbers  ;  ay,  murderers  !  What  crime  can 
be  more  heinous  than  holding  millions  of  our 
fellow-creatures  in  bitter  bondage  ?  I  say 
nothing  about  cruelty.  Allow  that  they 
are  no  worse  used  than  cattle  and  horses. 
But  they  are  bought  and  sold  like  cattle  ; 
wives  are  separated  from  their  husbands, 
mothers  from  their  children  ;  it  is  forbidden 
to  teach  coloured  people  to  read,  lest  their 
yearning  for  freedom  should  haply  be  in- 
creased ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  give 
evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  which  means 
that  they  do  not  enjo}"  the  protection  of  the 
law,  and  may  be  scourged,  and  even  nmrdered, 
with  impunity.  They  have  no  more  rights 
than  dumb  creatures.      The  Southern  States 
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have  established  a  censorship  of  the  press. 
Northern  newspapers  and  books  are  opened 
in  the  })ost-office — with  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  —  and  aboHtion  hterature  is 
rigidly  suppressed.  Abolitionists  who  dare 
to  travel  further  South  than  the  confines  of 
Pennsylvania  are  almost  sure  to  find  a  bloody 
grave.  And  yet  there  are  people  who  look 
on  the  Constitution  as  the  Israelites  of  old 
looked  on  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and 
this  Union  as  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Olive, 
the  Constitution  is  a  fraud  and  a  lie  ; 
the  Union  is  a  covenant  with  death,  an 
agreement  with  the  devil.  O,  Lord  God, 
how  long,  how  long  ?  ...  It  may  not  be 
in  my  time,  yet  the  time  must  surely  come 
when  the  Almighty  will  mete  out  to  this 
nation  a  punishment  as  terrible  as  her  sin. 
''  For  My  sword  shall  be  bathed  in  blood  ; 
behold,  it  shall  come  down  in  Idumea,  and 
upon  the  people  of  My  curse  to  judgment." ' 
Mr.  Oldbury  spoke  like  one  inspired. 
His  face  was  all  aglow,  his  eyes  shone  with 
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prophetic  fire,  his  hands  were  upHfted,  and 
his  voice  trembled  with  indignation  and 
wrath. 

He  was  still  denouncing  the  wickedness 
of  slave-holders  and  the  covenant  with  death, 
and  Olive  listening  with  rapt  attention,  for 
her  cousin's  earnestness  made  him  strangely 
eloquent,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs. 
Oldbury,  coming  softly  into  the  room,  laid 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

^  They  are  come,'  she  said. 

Her  husband's  voice  was  hushed  in  a 
moment,  and  his  face  resumed  its  wonted 
expression. 

^  Pray  excuse  me,  Olive,'  he  observed 
quietly.  '  When  I  get  to  talking  about 
slavery  I  am  apt  to  forget  myself — and 
everj^body  else.  I  will  see  them  at  once. 
Would  you  like  to  come,  Olive  ?  It  will  be 
an  experience  for  you.' 

Olive  followed  her  cousin  into  the  next 
room,  w^iere  were  two  women,  one  middle- 
aged  and  plainly  dressed,  with  a  worn,  reso- 
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lute,  and  watchful  face.  Her  companion 
was  so  closely  cloaked  and  veiled  that  it 
was  impossible  to  guess  either  her  age  or 
condition. 

*  Thank  God  you  are  arrived  safely  !' 
said  Mr.  Oldbury.  '  Had  you  any  diffi- 
culty V 

^  Not  the  least.  But  as  the  vessel  was 
behind  her  time,  and  I  had  to  wait,  and  I 
am  known  to  be  connected  with  the  under- 
ground railroad,  we  may  have  been  observed 
and  followed.  We  must  try  to  get  her  away 
before  daylight.' 

'  Poor  dear  !  Let  me  help  you  off  with 
your  cloak  and  bonnet.  You  are  among 
friends,  and,  for  the  moment  at  least,  out  of 
danger.' 

While  she  spoke,  Mrs.  Oldbury  doffed 
the  mysterious  stranger's  cloak,  revealing  to 
Olive's  astonished  gaze  a  young  girl  as  tall 
and  shapely  as  herself,  and  with  a  face  no 
less  winsome  than  her  own — complexion  a 
rich    olive   tint  ;    regular   features,   brilliant 
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teeth,  large   dark  eyes,   and  jet-black  hair, 
rippling  over  a  forehead  low  and  broad. 

'  What  has  she  done  ?  Who  is  she  V 
demanded  Olive. 

'  A  fugitive  slave,  and  if  she  is  recaptured 
will  be  punished  for  the  crime  of  running 
away  by  being  sent  back  to  servitude,  and 
all  that  servitude  implies  for  a  young  girl  so 
attractive.' 

'  But  she  must  not  be  taken  ;  you  will 
not  let  her  be  taken.  Cousin  Hosea.' 

*  I  will  not  give  this  poor  child  up,  even 
though  I  have  to  keep  her  here  at  the  peril 
of  my  own  liberty.  You  have  been  away 
from  this  land  of  freedom  so  long  that  you 
may  not  know  that  the  penalty  of  refusal  to 
surrender  a  fuo^itive  slave  to  the  officers  of 
the  law  is  six  months'  imprisonment  and  a 
thousand  dollars  fine.  Yes,  that  is  what 
we  are  come  to.  The  grandsons  and  great- 
grandsons  of  men  who  defied  the  might  of 
England,  and  resisted  to  the  death  the 
attempt  of  a  stupid  English  King  to  put  a 
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paltry  tax  on  their  tea,  not  only  connive  at 
slavery,  but  act  as  slave-catchers.  But  I 
am  a  man  of  peace,  and  open  resistance, 
besides  being  ineffectual,  would  be  inex- 
pedient. It  is  the  old  story,  I  suppose, 
Mrs.  Sage  V  (glancing  significantly  at  the 
fugitive). 

'  Yes — at  any  rate,  substantially.' 

'  What  is  the  story  V  asked  Olive  eagerly. 

'  Well,  you  see,  she  belonged  to  a  family 
in  Virginia.  She  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  the  way  of  treatment.  You  had  a 
kind  master,  hadn't  you,  Ruth  V 

'  Oh  yes  ;  and  a  kind  mistress,  and  the 
young  ladies — all  were  kind.' 

'  She  was  a  house-servant,  nurse,  young 
ladies'  maid,  and  so  forth.  She  got  a 
smattering  of  education,  too,  has  an  excellent 
ear  for  music,  and  can  play  on  the  piano 
anything  she  hears  ;  and  I  dare  say,  so  long 
as  Mr.  Fellovves,  her  master,  lived,  Ruth 
was  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long.  But  a 
few  weeks  ago  he  died,  and,  his  estate  being 
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heavily  encumbered,  the  executors  were 
obHged  to  dispose  of  all  the  more  valuable 
of  the  slaves — among  them,  Ruth.' 

'  But  a  young  girl  cannot  be  very 
valuable  !' 

*  Being  young — and  good-looking  —  is 
exactly  what  makes  her  valuable.  You 
don't  understand  the  South,  Miss  Lincoln. 
There  are  men  who  would  give  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars  for  Buth.  But  the  ladies 
of  the  family,  knowing  what  her  fate  would 
be,  connived  at  her  escape.  One  of  our 
friends  took  her  to  Norfolk,  and  got  her  on 
board  a  small  trading  vessel  which  arrived 
here  yesterday.  I  may  tell  you,  Ohve — if 
you  have  not  guessed  it  already — that  this 
house  is  a  station  on  the  underground  rail- 
road, of  which  Mrs.  Sage  is  a  most  efficient 
and  devoted  officer.  But  now  to  the  ques- 
tion immediately  before  us.  How  shall  we 
deal  with  this  poor  child  ?  There  is  sure  to 
be  a  hue  and  cry  after  her.' 

'  Of  course  there  is  ;  and,  as  I  said  just 
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now,  I  fear  we  have  been  observed,  probably 
followed.  A  very  sharp  look-out  is  kept 
here  just  now  for  fugitive  slaves.  She 
ought  to  be  on  the  way  to  Canada  before 
this  time  to-morrow  night,  but  she  is  too 
young  and  unsophisticated  to  travel  alone. 
She  has  never  been  on  a  railroad  in  her 
life.' 

*  Can  you  go  with  her,  Mrs.  Sage  V 

'  Not  very  well.  Those  people  from 
Baltimore  I  told  you  about  are  on  the  way, 
and  should  be  here  or  at  Fall  River — I 
shall  know  which  to-morrow — in  the  course 
of  the  week.' 

'  And  you  must  be  on  the  spot  to  look 
after  them.  I  would  let  Naomi  go,  only 
she  is  rather  ailing  just  now.' 

'  But  I  am  not  ailing.  I  will  go  with 
her,'  broke  in  Olive  impetuously. 

'  You  are  very  kind,  but  the  journey  is 
long  and  not  without  risk — at  any  rate,  of 
unpleasantness,  if  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  capture  the  girl.' 
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'  Never  mind  the  risk.  Besides,  we  can 
disguise  her.  I  will  give  her  some  of  my 
own  clothes,  and  she  shall  travel  as  my 
maid.      Where  shall  I  take  her  V 

'  They  generally  go  to  Toronto,  where  we 
have  kind  friends  who  look  after  them. 
But  it  will  be  quite  enough  if  you  see  her 
as  far  as  Buffalo.' 

'  I  will  go  with  her  all  the  way.  Some- 
thing might  happen  after  I  left  her,  and 
then  I  should  never  forgive  myself 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  Olive  and  her 
charge  left  Boston  by  an  early  morning 
train,  furnished  by  Cousin  Hosea  with  a  few 
back  numbers  of  the  Liberator  and  some 
other  anti-slavery  literature  to  read  on  the 
way.  They  went  right  through,  without 
stopping  even  at  Niagara,  and  reached  their 
destination  in  due  course  without  adventures, 
either  pleasant  or  otherwise. 

Nobody  troubled  them.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  a  memorable  journey  for  both.  The 
octoroon  was  going  from  a  house  of  bondage 
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to  a  land  of  liberty,  an  event  in  her  life  she 
was  not   likely  to   forget  ;  and  before  they 
parted  Olive  made  a  resolve  which  had  far- 
reaching     results.       Ruth    was     frank     and 
communicative,  and  her  story,  told  in  detail 
as  they  sped  northward,  moved  Olive  deeply. 
When   quite  a   child    the   girl   had   become 
her  young  mistresses'  playmate  ;  afterwards, 
their  companion  and  maid.      She  described 
her  life,  and  told  how  happy  they  all  were, 
until  Massa  Fellowes  was  killed  in  a  duel. 
And  then  a  great  terror  came   over  them, 
for  the  slaves  seemed  to  know  by  instinct 
that  the  estate  would  be  sold  and  themselves 
dispersed    to     the    four    winds    of    heaven. 
Mothers  went  about  weeping  and  wringing 
their  hands  ;  two  or  three  of  the   men   ran 
away    and    were    brought    back,    tied    with 
ropes.      Slave-dealers  came  to  look  at  them, 
and  Ruth  was  several  times   inspected  and 
examined,   as    one    examines  a  horse.      One 
night  Missy  Mary  took  her  aside,  and  told 
her  that  somebody  had   agreed  to  pay   the 
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price  demanded  by  the  executors,  and  that, 
unless  she  went  at  once,  she  would  be  taken 
away  the  next  day  by  her  new  master. 
There  was  not  even  time  for  Ruth  to  see 
her  mother,  and  she  reached  Xorfolk,  dis- 
guised as  an  old  woman,  making  as  if  she 
were  crippled  with  rheumatism,  only  an 
hour  before  the  schooner  sailed. 

The  poor  girl  had  no  hope  of  seeing  her 
mother  and  her  sisters  and  brothers  again  ; 
could  not  even  communicate  with  them — 
would  never  know  what  was  become  of 
them ;  while  the  slave-holding  power  pre- 
vailed, might  never  revisit  the  land  of  her 
birth. 

'  And  yet  she  is  as  much  an  American 
as  I  am,  and  nearly  as  white,'  thought 
OHve. 

Olive  left  her  i^rotegee  with  the  friends 
designated  by  Mr.  Oldbury,  gave  them  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  used  for  her  benefit, 
and  offered  to  send  more  if  need  were.  But 
they    had    no    doubt    they    should    be   able 
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to  find  Ruth  a  good  place,  and  in  effect,  as 
Olive  afterwards  heard,  they  did. 

When  she  returned  to  Roxbury  and  gave 
an  account  of  her  journey,  Mr.  Oldbury  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction,  and  said  she  had 
begun  well. 

*  And  as  I  have  begun  I  mean  to  go  on,' 
Olive  returned  earnestly.  *  So  far  I  have 
lived  only  for  myself  For  the  future  I 
shall  try  to  do  something  for  others.  When 
I  think  of  my  own  lot  and  that  of  this  poor 
girl,  and  thousands  of  others  still  more  un- 
fortunate, my  blood  boils,  and  I  am  almost 
ashamed  of  myself  for  being  so  well  off.' 

'  You  have  decided  to  become  an  aboli- 
tionist, then  ?' 

^  I  have.  I  know  that  I  can  do  very 
little  ;  but  I  shall  do  it  with  all  my  heart 
and  all  my  strength.  Will  you  help 
me  and  put  me  in  the  way,  Cousin 
Hosea  V 

'  Right  willingly.  We  want  to  enlist  the 
3^oung  and  ardent.    Theirs  is  the  future.      It 
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is  through  the  young,  not  through  the 
middle-aged  and  old,  that  we  can  raise  the 
moral  standard  of  the  nation  and  ensure  the 
downfall  of  slavery,  or  the  casting  out  of  the 
States  where  it  prevails.  And  you  can  do 
much,  very  much.  Your  mere  adhesion  to 
the  cause  will  be  a  sfreat  encouraofement.  And 
the  Divine  Ruler  of  the  world  has  ordained 
that  we  cannot  help  others  without  helping 
ourselves — albeit  this  should  not  count  as  a 
motive.  To  contend  for  truth  and  justice 
and  humanity  is  serving  God  ;  acquiescence 
in  wrong  for  the  sake  of  peace,  or  in  the 
name  of  political  expediency,  is  serving  the 
devil.  You  have  chosen  the  better  part, 
Olive.' 

Olive  thought  the  same,  but  her  mother 
did  not.  When  Mrs.  Lincoln  returned  from 
Vermont,  and  learnt  that  her  daughter  had 
become  a  Garrisonite,  she  was  ill-pleased. 
Like  the  majority  of  Northern  people,  she 
regarded  the  Union  pretty  much  as  devout 
Roman    Catholics   reo^ard  the   Church.       It 
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was  too  precious  a  thing  to  be  imperilled  for 
any  number  of  blacks. 

*  Let  us  argue  the  point,'  quoth  Cousin 
Hosea.  And  then,  asking  her  a  few  insidi- 
ous questions  and  receiving  guileless  answers, 
and  being  a  practised  disputant  and  having 
the  better  cause,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  con- 
futing her  out  of  her  own  mouth. 

If  freedom  were  good  and  slavery  bad,  it 
followed  that  whatever  made  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  one  and  the  suppression  of  the 
other  must  also  be  good.  If  the  Constitu- 
tion sanctioned  involuntary  servitude,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  Constitution.  When 
Mrs.  Lincoln  tried  to  get  out  of  the 
dilemma  by  suggesting  that,  however  good 
freedom  might  be  for  whites,  the  coloured 
people  were  not  fit  for  it,  Mr.  Oldbury  in- 
vited Olive  to  tell  the  story  of  Kuth's  escape, 
which  she  did  with  so  much  feeling  that  her 
mother  was  quite  touched — and  silenced. 

As    Cousin    Hosea    observed,    a    system 
which  allowed  the  white  fathers  of  coloured 
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children  to  sell  their  offspring  into  slavery 
was  indefensible — at  any  rate,  by  a  mother. 

Thenceforth  Olive  had  her  own  way.  She 
threw  herself  into  the  contest  with  charac- 
teristic ardour,  and,  as  Mr.  Oldbury  pro- 
tested, made  herself  wonderfully  useful.  She 
took  an  active  part  in  running  the  under- 
ground railroad  and  the  production  and  cir- 
culation of  anti-slavery  literature,  went  into 
Georgia  to  plan  an  escape  at  a  time  when 
the  Government  of  Georgia  was  offering  a 
prize  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Lloyd  Garrison's  body,  and  attended 
anti-slavery  meetings,  some  of  which  were 
attacked  by  pro-slavery  mobs,  and  often 
violently  dispersed. 

For  in  those  days  abolitionists  were  only 
a  degree  less  unpopular  in  the  North  than 
in  the  South.  Their  aims  were  derided  as 
visionary,  and  themselves  denounced  as 
traitors,  and  Olive  Lincoln  shared  in  the 
contumely  and  ridicule  with  which  they  were 
assailed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


olive's  vow, 


'  Dear  1  dear  !  Only  to  think  of  it  1'  said 
Mrs.  Briscoe  pensively.  ^  Only  to  think  of 
it !  We  came  with  the  idea  of  returning  to 
Europe  right  away,  and  five  years  are  gone 
by  and  here  we  are  still,  and  I  am  actually 
married  again,  and  you  are  not  married  at 
all,  nor  likely  to  be,  so  far  as  I  can  see  ;  and 
Mr.  Marsh  has  sold  the  Pines  and  bought 
All  Hallows,  and  wants  us  to  pay  him  a 
visit.  I  don't  see  how  I  can  go,  though. 
Your  step-father  cannot  leave  his  business, 
and  it  would  not  be  nice  for  me  to  leave  him 
all  alone,  and  only  just  married.  Fact  is,  he 
won't  hear  of  it.      But  you  had  better  go, 
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Olive  ;  you  need  a  change.  Everybody  says 
how  ill  you  are  looking.' 

^  All  the  same,  mother,  I  don't  feel  like 
going  away  just  now.  I  doubt  whether  it 
is  my  duty  ;  my  work  lies  here.' 

'  It  is  your  duty  to  keep  yourself  in  health, 
I  suppose.  You  won't  do  much  good  if  you 
fall  into  a  decline  ;  and  your  work,  as  you 
call  it,  will  keep.  I  fear  it  is  like  trying  to 
wash  a  blackamoor  white — labour  in  vain. 
Abolition  does  not  seem  any  nearer  than  it 
did  five  years  since  ;  and  I  question 
whether  it  will  be  any  nearer  five  years 
hence.' 

The  signs  of  the  times,  as  they  appeared 
to  a  plain  understanding,  justified  Mrs. 
Briscoe's  forecast.  The  cause  was  making- 
way,  yet  abolitionists  were  still  an  insignifi- 
cant minority.  Even  the  political  party 
which  called  itself  Republican,  and  was 
supposed  to  favour  emancipation,  did  not 
propose  to  do  more  than  prohibit  the  exten- 
sion  of  slavery  into    new   territories  ;  their 
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Convention  had  affirmed  ^  the  right  of  each 
State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic 
institutions  according  to  its  own  judgment 
exclusively/  which  obviously  meant  that 
where  involuntary  servitude  existed  it  would 
be  maintained,  since  not  even  the  most 
sanguine  imagined  that  any  Southern  State 
would  abolish  slavery  on  its  own  motion. 
The  sole  hope  of  uncompromising  aboli- 
tionists was  that  the  North  might  purge 
itself  of  complicity  in  the  sin  of  slaveholding 
by  seceding  from  the  South. 

'  I  dare  say  a  change  would  do  me 
good ;  I  don't  feel  very  strong/  answered 
Olive.  '  And  it  would  be  a  real  pleasure 
to  have  a  run  in  Europe,  and  see  the  old 
place  once  more  ;  but  I  don't  mean  to 
go  until  the  campaign  is  over.  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  said  that  if  slavery  is  not 
wrong  nothing  is  wrong.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  his  election  would  be  a 
hopeful  sign,  if  nothing  else.  Who  knows 
that  it  might  not  be  the  beginning  of  the 
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end  ?  Anyhow,  I  shall  stop  and  see  it 
through.' 

'  As  you  like,  dear.  All  the  same,  I  don't 
think  you  are  wise.  Excitement,  and  running 
to  and  fro,  and  going  to  stormy  meetings, 
and  writing,  and  what  not,  are  wearing  you 
out  ;  and  you  need  a  thorough  change.  A 
voyage  to  Europe  and  a  few  months  at  All 
Hallows  would  set  you  up.' 

During  Olive's  sojourn  in  Boston  she  had 
received  and  refused  several  offers  of  marriage, 
from  which  some  of  her  friends  inferred  that 
she  meant  to  remain  single  all  her  life  long. 
But  when  asked  by  her  mother  whether  this 
were  true,  she  protested  that  she  had  made 
no  such  resolve. 

^  Mr.  Bight  is  not  come  yet,  I  suppose  V 
observed  Mrs.  Briscoe  inquiringly. 

'  Yes,  that's  it ;  Mr.  Bight  is  not  come 
yet,'  repeated  Olive,  smiling. 

This  set  her  mother  wondering  whether 
Edward  Prince  would  prove  to  be  the  right 
man.      He  also  was   still   single,   and  never 
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remitted  her  dividends  without  asking  to  be 
kindly  remembered  to  Miss  Lincoln,  an 
attention  which  Miss  Lincoln  never  omitted 
to  acknowledge  and  reciprocate  ;  and  Mrs. 
Briscoe  hoped  that  when  her  daughter  got 
to  a  country  where  there  were  neither  under- 
ground railroads  nor  Presidential  elections 
she  might  find  time  to  fall  in  love  and 
marry.  Wifely  duties  would  be  incompatible 
with  rescuing  slaves,  an  occupation  which, 
for  a  woman,  Mrs.  Briscoe  (who  was  a  very 
lukewarm  abolitionist)  did  not  in  her  heart 
approve. 

But  the  events  that  followed  the  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  so  momentous  and 
exciting  that  not  until  after  his  inauguration 
could  Olive  be  prevailed  upon  to  seek  the 
rest  which  her  mother  had  prescribed  and 
the  eminent  physician  whom  she  had  con- 
sulted deemed  absolutely  necessary.  With- 
out it,  he  said,  her  health  w^ould  be  utterly 
and  irretrievably  ruined. 

'  You  will  come  back  as   soon  as  you  are 
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well  enough,'  said  Mr.  Oldbury,  when  she 
made  her  P.P.C.  call.  '  The  cause  cannot 
afford  to  lose  one  of  its  most  promising 
recruits.' 

'  You  may  be  sure  I  shall.' 

*  And  single  V 

'  Single  !  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  ever 
marry ;  and  1  vow  that  I  will  marry  no  man 
who  is  less  devoted  to  the  cause  than  I 
am  myself,  and  has  not  proved  his  devotion 
by  his  deeds ;  nor  even  then  until  the  war  is 
over  and  the  victory  won.' 

'  This  is  a  great  vow,  Olive,'  observed  Mr. 
Oldbury  seriously.  '  Do  you  realize  its 
gravity  ?' 

'  Fully,  and  please  God  I  shall  keep  it.' 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  while  her  country 
was  resounding  with  the  din  of  arms,  and 
North  and  South  were  engaging  in  fratri- 
cidal strife,  Olive  Lincoln  was  constrained 
to  betake  herself  for  a  season  to  other 
climes. 

After  a  short  stay  in  London,  where  she 
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consulted  a  specialist  in  chest  diseases,  she 
went  on  to  All  Hallows.  Mr.  Marsh  had 
made  few  alterations  ;  outwardly,  everything 
was  the  same,  but  all  the  old  faces  were 
gone,  and  the  difference  between  then  and 
now  struck  a  chill  to  Olive's  heart,  and  made 
her  feel  more  of  a  stranger  in  her  old  home 
than  she  would  have  felt  in  a  strange  house. 

As  she  wandered  about  the  grounds,  long- 
dormant  memories,  the  ghosts  of  the  past, 
thronged  into  her  mind.  She  thought  of  her 
father,  whose  place  knew  him  no  more,  and 
whose  death  had  caused  so  much  confusion 
and  led  to  so  many  changes.  She  went  to  the 
grove  where  Charlie  and  herself  held  their 
first  tryst,  and  marked  the  fence  over  which 
he  and  Daisy  had  turned  the  somersault 
that  so  fri^fhtened  her  and  amused  Cousin 
Paul. 

Poor  Daisy  !  What  had  become  of  her  ? 
And  Charlie  ?  What  a  sad  fate  was  his,  and 
how,  in  her  girlish  way,  she  had  loved  him  ! 
Yes,  she  was  a  girl  in  those  days,  and  he  a 
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boy.  .  .  .  Her  one  romance.  It  might 
have  happened  in  another  Hfe — or  a  dream 
— so  vague  and  shadowy  and  far  back  did  it 
seem.  .  .  .  Her  mother  had  hinted  a  wish 
that  she  might  find  Mr.  Right  in  England. 
That  would  be  impossible,  even  though  she 
had  made  no  vow.  To  marry  an  English- 
man and  settle  in  England  while  her  country 
was  distracted  with  civil  war,  and  the  fate 
of  the  Union  huno*  in  the  balance,  were 
treason  as  base  as  that  of  a  soldier  who 
deserts  his  post  on  the  eve  of  a  battle.  . 

Her  ideal  was  a  chivalrous  American 
soldier,  like-minded  with  herself,  able  and 
willing  to  do  the  cause  yeoman  service, 
whom  she  could  trust  absolutely  and  love 
without  reserve. 

Had  she  said  this  to  her  mother,  that 
matter-of-fact  lady  would  have  laughed  and 
said,  '  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  him  V 

Strangely  enough  (yet,  considering  her 
age  and  temperament,  naturally  enough), 
Olive,    while    thinking    she   had    done   with 
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romance,  was  dreaming  of  a  nonsuch  Mr. 
Right,  an  abohtionist  Bayard,  sans  ^9^?/.r  et 
sans  tdche. 

One  of  the  first  of  her  old  friends  to  call 
on  her  at  All  Hallows  was  Edward  Prince. 
Olive  thought  he  was  improved.  He  had 
broadened  out  somewhat,  his  face  was  fuller, 
his  manner  more  dignified  and  urbane  than 
of  yore. 

He  had  the  air  of  a  prosperous  man 
whose  position  is  assured.  Since  Charlie's 
death  the  world  had  gone  well  with  him. 

Jack  had  insisted  on  discharging  the 
whole  of  his  indebtedness  to  his  father's 
estate,  and  by  lending  these  and  other 
moneys  to  needy  clients  at  high  rates  of 
interest  for  short  periods  Edward  doubled 
the  ordinary  profits  of  the  office,  and  as  his 
outofoinofs  were  moderate  he  was  in  a  fair 
way  for  making  a  fortune.  He  also  meant 
in  no  long  time  to  represent  his  fellow- 
burofesses  in  the  Connnons'  House  of  Parlia- 
ment,    to    which    end     he    was     cultivating 
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popularity  as  a  fine  art,  a  fact  that  had 
doubtless  something  to  do  with  his  more 
courtly  manner. 

Certain  fears  and  nervous  tremors  which 
had  once  beset  him  w^ere  so  remote  as  to  be 
remembered  only  on  occasion,  and  a  few 
months  before  Olive's  return  he  had  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  dismiss  Lillywhite, 
whose  presence  in  the  office  was  always  an 
unpleasant  reminder,  and  whose  place  Edward 
wanted  for  a  less  self-willed  and  more  ener- 
getic managing  clerk. 

When  the  old  clerk  repeated  his  threats 
Edward  laughed. 

'  What  can  you  do  V  he  asked.  '  My 
father  has  been  dead  more  than  six  years  ; 
it  is  more  than  five  since  Mrs.  Briscoe's 
trust  fund  was  made  good.  If  you  blabbed 
nobody  would  believe  you,  and  I  should 
probably  prosecute  you,  though  I  doubt 
whether  anything  you  may  say  could  hurt 
me.  Rather  the  reverse,  in  fact.  Wouldn't 
it  tell  in  mv  favour  that,  like  a  dutiful  son. 
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I  met  all  my  father's  obligations  ?  And  no- 
body has  suffered.  Jack  has  paid  the 
Liverpool  people  to  the  last  penny.  As  for 
the  other  matter,  can  you  prove,  or  begin  to 
prove,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  that  the  body 
found  at  Whitebeach  was  not  my  brother's 
— and  what  earthly  difference  would  it 
make  though  you  did  ?  The  ^gis  people 
were  bound  to  pay  up  sooner  or  later,  and  if 
they  had  made  any  bother,  I  should  have 
forced  them  to  presume  the  death  by  an 
action-at-law.  All  the  same,  I  don't  want 
my  private  affairs  to  be  made  the  town's 
talk,  and  I'll  make  it  worth  your  while  to 
keep  a  still  tongue.  You  shall  have  a  year's 
salary  and  the  Khadamanthus  agency.  It 
will  bring  you  in  something  nice,  and  you'll 
get  other  things.  Take  my  advice,  and 
don't  be  foolish.  If  we  quarrel,  it  is  you, 
not  I,  who  will  come  off  second  best.' 

Lilly  white  climbed  down.  He  was  not 
the  man  to  talk  for  talking's  sake  or  *  blab ' 
to  his  own  loss.      For  once  Edward  had  the 
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better  of  him.  Tt  was  obviously  his  best 
poHcy  to  take  what  he  could  get,  and  on  the 
principle  of  half  a  loaf  being  better  than  no 
bread,  he  accepted  the  year's  salary  and  the 
agency,  though  with  an  ill  grace,  for  he  was 
very  angry  and  his  thoughts  were  bitter. 
It  was  shameful  to  dismiss  him  after  thirty 
years'  faithful  service  with  a  mere  doiiceu)- 
and  no  thanks.  His  old  master  would  not 
have  treated  him  in  that  way,  and  if  Charlie 
had  only  lived — however,  there  was  no  use 
crying  over  spilt  milk.  He  must  just  nurse 
his  wrath  and  bide  his  time,  and  if  he  did 
not  get  even  with  the  jackanapes  one  o^ 
these  days  he  would  write  himself  down 
an  ass. 

When  Olive  asked  Edward  about  Mrs. 
Prince  he  looked  very  grave.  His  mother 
was  far  from  well  :  that  was  the  reason  she 
had  not  come  with  him.  Meanwhile,  she 
sent  her  apologies  and  her  love,  and  would 
call  as  soon  as  she  was  a  little  stronger. 

'  Oh,  I   shall  not  stand  on  ceremony  with 
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your  mother,'  said  Olive  ;  '  I  will  call  on  her. 
T  hope  she  is  not  seriously  ill.' 

*  Not  seriously.  I  hope  she  will  be 
better  in  a  few  days.  But  she  is  not 
strong  ;  she  has  never  been  the  same  since 
my  father  and  poor  Charlie ' 

'  And  no  wonder.  Poor  Mrs.  Prince  ! 
Yet  how  brave  she  was  !  Your  mother  is  a 
woman  of  rare  strength  of  character,  or  she 
would  have  been  utterly  crushed.' 

Olive  spoke  with  feeling,  yet  quietly,  and 
she  was  surprised  how  calmly  she  could 
refer  to  an  event  which  at  the  time  of  its 
happening  seemed  like  to  break  her  heart. 

'  Yes,  my  mother  is  a  woman  in  a 
thousand.  But  I  fear  you  will  find  her 
changed.  Peele  is  also  changed — though 
quite  in  a  different  manner — for  the  better.' 

'  How  so  ?' 

'  The  military  authorities  have  established 
a  camp — which  means  a  collection  of  wooden 
huts — on  Warcock  Heath.  The  town  is 
alive    with   red-coats,   and    the    officers   are 
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quite  a  social  acquisition — very  nice  fellows, 
some  of  them,  and  seen  a  lot  of  service.' 

'I  dare  say/  said  Olive  indifferently. 
The  camp  at  Warcock  Heath  did  not  in- 
terest her  much.  *  Is  Mr.  Lillywhite  still 
with  3^ou  V 

'  No  ;  he  has  left  me  and  set  up  for  him- 
self 

'  As  a  solicitor  V 

'  Xo  ;  he  is  agent  to  the  Rhadamanthus 
Insurance  Company,  an  appointment  I  got 
for  him,  and  he  has  other  agencies.' 

'  That  means  he  is  getting  on,  I  suppose? 
I  am  very  glad.  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
Mr.  Lillywhite.' 

Edward  looked  at  his  watch  and  muttered 
something  about  an  engagement.  He  had 
heard  so  many  people  say  that  they  had  a 
great  respect  for  Mr.  Lillywhite  that  he 
was  getting  rather  tired  of  it. 

'  Kindly  tell  your  mother  that  I  shall  call 
on  her  as  soon  as  possible,  probably  to- 
morrow,' added  Ohve,  as  her  visitor  took  his 
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leave,  smiling  urbanely,  yet  inwardly  much 
disappointed.  The  bright,  impulsive,  rosy- 
cheeked  girl  who  had  once  captivated  his 
fancy  was  become  an  elderly  young  woman, 
with  sunken  cheeks,  a  sallow  skin,  a  gener- 
ally limp  appearance  and  a  listless  manner. 
She  had  not  even  seemed  particularly  re- 
joiced to  see  him,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
her  speech  or  bearing  to  encourage  the  hope 
that  she  had  remained  single  for  his  sake. 
But  she  had  deteriorated  so  much  that  this 
conclusion  was  less  mortifying  than  it  other- 
wise might  have  been,  the  more  especially 
as  his  passion  was  on  the  wane.  Few  are 
the  loves  that  survive  in  their  integrity  an 
absence  of  five  years. 

When  his  mother  inquired  how  Olive  was 
looking,  he  answered  dryly  :  '  Quite  Ameri- 
canized, and  terribly  gone  off.  But  as  she  is 
going  to  call,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
yourself 

Whereupon  it  came  to  pass  that,  when 
Miss   Lincoln   called   at    Holmcroft   on  the 
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following  day,  her  worn  face  and  delicate 
looks  occasioned  no  great  surprise. 

*  She  is  evidently  out  of  health,'  Mrs. 
Prince  thought,  '  and  when  people  are  out 
of  health  they  cannot  be  expected  to  look 
their  best.' 

Mrs.  Prince  was  herself  conscious  of  not 
looking  well,  and  Olive  was  painfully  im- 
pressed by  the  change  for  the  worse  in  her 
friend's  face.  It  was  not  merely  that  she 
looked  much  older  ;  the  gloved  right  hand 
and  a  sliofht  distortion  of  the  same  side 
of  her  face  rendered  it  only  too  evident 
that  she  had  lately  been  visited  with  a 
stroke  of  paralysis.  She  was  also  garru- 
lous, often  repeating  herself  and  confusing 
events  and  persons  in  a  wa}"  which  showed 
that  her  failing  health  had  affected  her 
memory. 

After  they  had  exchanged  a  few  common- 
places, Mrs.  Prince  made  Olive  almost  jump 
out  of  her  chair  by  saying,  apropos  of 
nothing,    that    she    had     lately    receiv^ed    a 
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letter  from  Charlie,  and  that  he  was  coming 
home. 

'  A  letter  from  Charlie  ?'  exclaimed  Olive. 

'  Yes ;  he  is  in  America.  Didn't  you 
know  V 

'  Good  heavens,  Mrs.  Prince  !  What  are 
you  saying?      Charlie  was — drowned.' 

'  Did  I  say  Charlie  ?  I  meant  Jack. 
Ah,  poor  Charlie  !  he  was  drowned,  as  you 
say,  and  is  buried  in  the  family  vault,  and 
we  put  up  a  handsome  tablet  to  his  memory 
in  the  church.  I  meant  Jack.  You  never 
knew  my  eldest  son,  I  think.  He  was  a 
little  wild  in  his  younger  days,  and  we  had 
to  pay  his  debts,  which  were  very  heavy,  to 
save  the  credit  of  the  family.  But  he  went 
to  your  country,  my  dear,  and  made  money, 
and  has  paid  back  every  penny,  every  penny. 
I  wanted  him  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  but  for 
this  dreadful  war  he  would  have  done  so. 
Dear  boy  !  I  should  so  like  to  see  him.' 

*  How  does  the  war  prevent  him  from 
coming  ?' 
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*  They  wanted  him  to  accept  a  com- 
mission— he  once  served  in  the  British 
army,  and  knows  about  drill  and  that — and 
he  thought  it  his  duty,  you  know.  But  he 
says  the  war  will  soon  be  over,  and  then  he 
will  come.  I  hope  so,  for  I  don't  think  I 
shall  be  long  here,  and  I  should  so  like  to 
see  him  before  I  go.' 

*  Do  you  mean  that  he  has  accepted  a 
commission  in  the  Federal  army  V 

'  Yes,  he  is  for  the  North.  I  don't  see 
why  an  Englishman  should  fight  either  for 
the  North  or  the  South.  But  he  has  be- 
come quite  an  American,  and  says  the 
Union  must  be  maintained.  He  considers 
it  his  duty,  you  know.  I  confess  that  I 
don't  understand  it.  Fiofhtinsf  to  maintain 
a  Union  seems  to  me  like  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  However,  Jack  thinks  differently. 
I  suppose  you  did  not  meet  him  in  America. 
You  and  he  used  to  be  great  friends,  and 
went  hunting  together.  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  you.' 
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^  You  forget,  Mrs.  Prince  ;  I  never  saw 
your  eldest  son.' 

'  Never  saw  Jack  !  I  beg  your  pardon, 
dear,  I  meant  Charlie.  Poor  boy!  He 
lies  in  the  family  vault  with  his  father  and 
five  generations  of  Princes.  It  is  an  old 
family,  and  not  one  of  them  ever  did  a  dis- 
honourable action  ;  and  my  son  Edward  is 
as  highly  esteemed  in  the  town  of  Peele  as 
his  father  was,  and  one  of  your  mother's 
trustees.  Charlie  would  have  been  the 
other  if  he  had  lived.  He  promised  your 
mother,  and  the  Princes  always  keep  their 
word.      Yes,  it  was  him  you  went  hunting 

with,  and   I  sometimes  thought Shall 

you  hunt  next  season,  dear  ?  You  used  to 
be  very  fond  of  it,  you  and  Charlie.' 

Olive  grasped  eagerly  at  this  chance  of 
changing  the  subject. 

^  Perhaps  I  shall,  a  little,  if  I  regain  my 
health,'  said  she.  ^  Sir  George  Somerton, 
the  eminent  specialist,  you  know,  said  that 
I   ought  to  take  riding  exercise,  but  only  a 
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little  at  a  time,  and  that  I  must  on  no 
account  overtax  my  strength.  And  I  shall 
have  to  go  away  in  November,  perhaps  also 
in  December,  the  neighbourhood  of  Peele 
beinof  at  that  time  rather  fosfofv,  as  you 
know.' 

'  Where  do  you  think  you  shall  go  V 

'  Probably  to  Torquay.' 

'  Sir  George  Somerton  I  Torquay  ?  It 
is  a  case  of  lungs,  then  V 

'  That  is  what  they  feared  in  Boston,  but 
Sir  George '  says  my  lungs  are  quite  sound, 
and  with  rest  and  care  I  shall  recover  my 
usual  health.  Yes,  I  should  certainly  like 
a  few  weeks'  hunting  ;  but  it  must  not  be 
more,  for  when  I  am  well  enough  to  hunt  I 
shall  be  well  enough  to  go  home.' 

'  You  intend  to  return  to  America, 
then?' 

'  Certainly,  and  as  soon  as  I  prudently 
can.  This  is  no  time  for  Americans  who 
love  their  country  to  be  away  from  it — 
save  under  compulsion.' 
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^  But  women  don't  fight.  What  can  you 
do?' 

*  I  shall  go  as  nurse  into  one  of  the 
military  hospitals  at  Washington — or  where- 
ever  else  I  can  be  most  useful.' 

'  I  think  you  would  do  a  good  deal  better 
to  stay  in  England.  However,  if  you  do 
go,  and  should  meet  poor  Charlie ' 

'  Charlie  !' 

'  Dear,  dear  !  what  am  I  saying  ?  I  mean 
Jack.  If  you  should  see  Jack — and  it  is 
possible  you  may,  you  know — give  him  un- 
love and  blessing,  and  say  that  he  has  my 
full  and  free  forgiveness.  He  knows  it 
already;  but  it  may  be  a  comfort  to  him  to 
have  it  repeated  by  one  who  has  heard  it 
from  his  mother's  lips,  and  I  find  writing 
very  difficult '  (glancing  at  the  gloved  hand). 
*  Xot  that  he  did  anything  very  bad.  Like 
many  another  young  man,  he  was  led  away 
by  evil  companions.  But  he  has  nobly 
atoned  for  his  faults,  and  now,  as  you  see,  he 
makes  duty  his  ruling  motive,  even  to  the 
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peril  of  his  life.  ...  I  have  had  great  trials, 
as  you  know,  Olive,  and  trials  equally  great 
of  which  nobody  knows ;  they  have  ruined 
my  health  and  made  me  prematurely  old.  I 
am  only  a  little  past  sixty ;  and  but  for 
Jack's  redemption  and  his  dear  letters  I  do 
not  think  I  should  have  lived  so  long.  I 
wish  I  might  be  allowed  to  see  him  before  I 
o'o.  But  that  is  in  the  hands  of  God.  .  .  . 
I  must  show  you  Jack's  likeness  ;  he  sent  it 
to  me  a  year  ago.' 

From  the  drawer  of  a  secretaire  which 
stood  near,  Mrs.  Prince  took  a  leather  case, 
and  handed  it  to  Olive.  It  contained  the 
daguerreotype  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  a  flowing  beard,  and  a  face  in  which  she 
recognised  a  decided  famil}'  resemblance  to 
his  father  and  Charlie. 

'  You  could  tell  him  if  you  saw  him  ?' 
inquired  Mrs.  Prince  ;  '  and,  as  he  says  he 
may  be  ordered  to  Washington,  you  might 
see  him.' 

^  Certainly  ;  it  is  a  good  face,  and  easy  to 
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he  remembered;  and,  whatever  Jack  may  have 
done  amiss  long  ago,  you  have  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  he  is  doing  right  now.  He 
is  upholding  a  great  and  just  cause,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  do  his  duty.' 

'  Of  course,  he  is  a  Prince  ;  and  he  was 
always  reckless  and  daring.  .  .  .  God  bless 
you,  dear  !  You  will  come  and  see  me  again. 
Tell  Mrs.  Marsh  I  shall  call  as  soon  as  I  am 
a  little  stronger.' 

'  Of  course  I  shall  come  and  see  you 
again,'  returned  Olive,  as  cheerfully  as  she 
could,  for  her  thoughts  were  sad  ;  and  several 
times  during  the  ensuing  months  she  called 
at  Holmcroft  and  had  long  talks  with  the 
old  lady,  generally  of  the  same  trying  sort  as 
the  first.  Early  in  November  Olive  went 
to  Torquay.  Shortly  after  her  arrival  there 
she  heard,  with  great  regret,  but  without 
surprise,  that  Mrs.  Prince  had  had  another 
stroke,  which  she  survived  only  a  few  days. 


CHAPTEK    VII. 

AN    OLD    ACQUAINTANCE. 

In  January  Olive  was  back  at  All  Hallows, 
looking  better  and  feeling  stronger,  yet  not 
in  the  best  of  spirits.  Mrs.  Prince's  death 
had  evoked  unhappy  memories,  and  the  con- 
dition of  thinofs  at  home  caused  her  the 
keenest  anxiety.  So  far  from  showing  any 
signs  of  yielding,  the  South  were  more 
defiant  than  ever.  The  people  of  the  North 
seemed  resolved  to  restore  the  Union  at 
whatever  cost  of  treasure  and  life  ;  the 
President  was  calling  for  more  troops;  Paul 
Coniston,  and  nearly  all  the  young  men  she 
knew,  were  at  the  front,  and  ^even  Mr. 
Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  ceased 
predicting  that  the  rebellion  would  be 
VOL.  III.  42 
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crushed  in  sixty  days.  The  governing  and 
writing  classes  in  England  openly  sympa- 
thized with  the  South ;  a  great  English 
statesman  avowed  his  belief  that  Jefferson 
Davis  had  made  a  nation,  the  leading  journal 
protested  that  the  Union  was  as  dead  as  the 
Heptarchy ;  and  so  bravely  did  the  Con- 
federates bear  themselves,  that  even  those 
who  least  sympathized  with  their  cause  could 
not  help  admiring  their  courage,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Union  rejoiced,  and  many  of 
its  best  friends  began  to  despair  of  the 
Republic. 

Among  the  few  who  rightly  discerned  the 
character  of  the  conflict  and  foresaw  its  issue 
was  Cousin  Hosea. 

'Although  the  avowed  object  of  the  North/ 
he  wrote,  '  is  simj)ly  and  solely  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Union,  people  are  beginning  to 
see  that  only  through  abolition  can  that 
object  be  achieved.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  President's  opinion,  and  that 
ere  long  he  will   decree    emancipation  as  a 
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measure  of  war.  The  end  will  be  the  defeat 
of  the  rebellion  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  but  only  after  great  suffering  and 
bloodshed,  God's  judgment  on  the  nation  for 
its  sin,  and  the  sole  means  whereby  it  can  be 
purged  thei^eof ' 

All  this  redoubled  Olive's  anxiety  to  go 
home,  and  only  Sir  George  Somerton's 
assurance,  that  if  she  returned  before  her 
strength  was  fully  restored  and  the  winter 
well  over  she  would  lose  all  the  good  she  had 
gained,  induced  her  to  prolong  her  stay. 

'  Ride,  hunt,  walk,  live  in  the  open  air  as 
much  as  vou  can,'  said  he,  '  and  in  May  or 
June  you  can  go  back  with  a  quiet  mind — 
so  far  as  your  health  is  concerned/ 

So  Olive,  fortified  by  her  physician's 
advice,  and  herself  nothing  loath,  took  once 
more  to  hunting. 

Mr.  Marsh,  who,  though  he  did  not  him- 
self ride  to  hounds,  kept  up  the  style  of  a 
country  gentleman,  placed  his  stud  at  her 
disposal,  and  two  days  after  her  return  from 
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Torquay  gave  a  hunt  breakfast,  at  which 
were  many  guests  whom  she  met  for  the 
first  time,  and  several  well-remembered  faces. 
Yet  some  which  she  remembered,  and  one 
which  she  should  never  forget,  were  absent, 
and  she  thought  sadly  of  times  gone  b}^ 
But  when  the  feasting  was  over,  and  she 
went  outside  and  mounted  the  gallant  gray 
provided  for  her  by  her  host,  and  mingled  in 
the  gay  and  picturesque  throng  of  eques- 
triennes and  cavaliers,  and  the  master  gave 
the  siofnal  for  a  move,  and  the  huntsman 
rode  by  at  the  head  of  his  pack,  touching 
his  cap  and  crying,  '  Hounds,  please,  gentle- 
men !'  Olive  felt  again  the  sacred  joy  which 
only  faithful  devotees  of  Diana  can  know. 

The  weather,  too,  was  propitious.  A 
southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky  proclaimed 
a  hunting  morning,  and  the  knowing  ones 
said  the  '  going  '  would  be  good,  which  meant 
that  the  turf  was  neither  too  hard  to  be 
springy,  nor  so  moist  as  to  be  spongy.  But 
foxes  were  somewhat  scarce,  and  it  was  not 
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until  one  o'clock  that  a  ringing  view  hallo 
from  the  first  whip,  and  a  series  of  blasts 
from  the  huntsman's  horn,  informed  the 
impatient  field  that  a  reynard  of  the  right 
sort  had  gone  away. 

And  then  they  had  a  glorious  scamper. 
Olive  threw  her  troubles  to  the  wind,  forgot 
both  iSTorth  and  South,  Federals  and  Con 
federates,  forgot  everything  save  that  she 
was  riding  a  gallant  horse,  and  hounds  were 
running  fast  and  free  to  a  breast-high  scent. 
The  gray  knew  his  business  so  well  that 
Olive  needed  only  to  sit  still  and  let  him  go. 
He  took  a  line  of  his  own  from  the  start, 
and  never  seemed  hapj^y  unless  he  was  in  the 
same  field  with  the  hounds. 

After  an  hour's  run,  diversified  only  by 
two  or  three  momentary  checks,  the  fox  took 
refuge  in  a  hollow  tree,  from  which  it  was 
impossible  to  dislodge  him.  While  the 
hounds  were  baying  round  the  spot  where 
he  had  vanished,  most  of  the  men  dis- 
mounted to   ease    their   horses   and   stretch 
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their  legs,  while  two  or  three  ladies,  who 
had  ridden  straight  and  were  well  up,  profited 
by  the  opportunity  to  shake  out  their  skirts, 
and  adjust  their  hats  and  tresses.  Lydia 
Spankaway,  one  of  the  chosen  few,  kindly 
informed  Olive  that  her  hair  was  down.  As 
Olive  was  putting  it  to  rights  she  dropped 
her  whip,  whereupon  two  men  who  were  near 
good-humouredly  contended  for  the  honour 
of  picking  it  up.  Olive,  smiling,  thanked 
them  '  very  much,'  and  after  a  remark  about 
the  run  they  sauntered  a  few  yards  farther, 
and  joined  in  conversation  with  two  or  three 
others  who,  like  themselves,  had  an  unmis- 
takably military  air. 

'  You  are  highly  honoured.  Miss  Lincoln,' 
observed  Lydia. 

'  Highly  honoured  !      How  ?' 

*  In  having  your  whip  picked  uj^  by  a 
hero.  Those  are  the  two  famous  ca])tains  of 
the  Red  Hussars.' 

*  I  must  plead  ignorance.  I  never  heard 
of  these  gentlemen  before.' 
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^  I  was  forgetting  you  had  been  away. 
The  Red  Hussars  have  just  returned  from 
India,  where  they  greatly  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  Mutiny.  The  two  captains  are 
Locksley — he  picked  up  your  whip — and 
Revel,  both  Victoria  Cross  men  and  insepar- 
able friends — they  have  fought  side  by  side 
in  I  don't  know^  how  many  battles.' 

'  They  look  as  if  they  had  been  in  the 
wars  ;  their  faces  are — a  caution.' 

'  Yes,  the  Pandies  and  the  tigers  have 
sj^oilt  their  beauty  for  them.  One  of  Captain 
Locksley's  cheeks  is  scarred  with  a  sabre  cut, 
the  other  blued  with  gunpowder.  He  led  a 
charge  on  a  battery,  and  after  receiving- 
several  wounds  and  killing  half  a  dozen 
Pandies  was  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  an 
ammunition  waggon.  That  is  what  disfigured 
his  face  and  injured  his  eyes.  As  you  see, 
he  wears  tinted  glasses.  Revel's  face  w^as 
disfigured  and  his  ear  torn  off  in  a  tussle 
with  a  tiger.  He  is  a  great  shikaree,  and 
has  killed  twenty  man-eaters  to  his  own  gun.' 
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*  You  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
them  V 

'  I  heard  it  from  their  colonel,  Ethelstan. 
He  is  a  friend  of  Teddy's,  and  called  the 
other  day.  Very  fine  fellows,  both  of  them  ! 
Did  you  notice  how  straight  they  rode  in  the 
run  ?  Captain  Locksley  was  first  over  the 
brook.     If  I  were  not  a  hunting  woman ' 

*  You  would  not  object  to  one  of  the 
captains  as  a  husband,  I  suppose  ?  Which 
would  you  prefer  V 

'  It  would  be  about  even  betting,  I  think. 
Revel  is  rich,  and  Locksley,  though  a  ranker, 
is  a  gentleman.  He  enlisted  because  he 
could  not  afford  to  buy  a  commission,  and 
won  his  promotion  and  his  cross  b}^  reckless 
bravery.' 

*  Then  you  would  naturally  prefer  him. 
The  man  who  rises  from  the  ranks  is  surely 
more  to  be  admired  than  the  man  who 
inherits  a  fortune  and  buys  a  commission.' 

'  Well,  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  and  as  T 
have  plenty  of  money  of  my  own   the   lack 
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of  fortune  would  not  be  an  objection — if  I 
meant  marrying  and  he  asked  me.  But  I 
have  noticed  that  matrimony  and  hunting 
don't  go  well  together,  and  I  prefer  hunt- 
ing. Yet  any  woman  that  way  inclined 
would  be  glad  to  marry  either.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  one  of  them  yourself?' 

'  After  you,  Lj^dia,'  said  Olive,  laughing. 
'  When  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to 
marry  the  tiger-slayer — for  I  really  think 
you  are  I'ather  gone  on  him — I  may  con- 
descend to  take  the  hero  with  the  tinted 
spectacles.  Where  do  these  gentlemen  live 
— at  the  camp  V 

'  I  think  only  the  subalterns  live  in  camp. 
The  other  officers — at  any  rate,  the  married 
ones — live  in  the  town.  But,  I  say,  we 
must  be  off!  The  hounds  are  gone  to  draw 
Shadow  Bushes  ;  and  it's  always  a  sure  find. 
Come  along  !' 

Whereupon  Miss  Spankaway  gathered  up 
her  reins,  touched  her  horse  with  her  heel, 
and  went  off  at  a  canter.      Olive  would  have 
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followed  ;  but  riding  to  hounds  is  hard  work, 
even  when  you  are  in  tiptop  condition,  and 
she  was  not  in  tiptop  condition  ;  she  felt  tired, 
and,  remembering  her  doctor's  injunction 
not  to  overtax  her  strength  and  that  she 
was  nearly  a  dozen  miles  from  home,  reluct- 
antly turned  her  horse's  head  thitherward. 

An  hour's  steady  walking,  alternated  with 
an  occasional  canter  on  the  turfy  side  of  the 
road,  brought  her  to  the  outskirts  of  Peele 
and  within  a  mile  of  Warcock  Heath.  As 
she  rode  down  a  lane  bordered  with  quaint, 
old-fashioned  roomy  cottages  and  small 
villas,  each  set  in  a  '  garden  fair,'  whom 
should  she  see  standing  at  the  gate  of  one 
of  tliem,  solemnly  smoking  a  huge  meer- 
schaum pipe,  but  Mr.  Lillywhite  ! 

Olive  stopped  and  spoke  to  him.  The 
old  fellow,  who  seemed  greatly  jDleased, 
acknowledged  her  greeting  by  wagging  his 
expressive  nose  and  exhibiting  his  scalp- 
lock. 

'  Is  this  your  house  ?'  she  asked. 
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'  Yes,  it  is  my  dwelling-place,'  he  answered, 
regarding  the  cottage  with  some  complacency. 
'We  call  it  the  Wio-wam.  Rather  larofe  for 
an  old  bachelor  with  one  servant  ;  but  at 
present  I  have  a  lodger  who  occupies  two 
of  my  rooms.  You  may  have  heard  of  him  : 
Captain  Locksley,  of  the  Red  Hussars.' 

*  I  heard  of  him  to-day  for  the  first  time, 
and  saw  him  ;  he  was  out  hunting.  So  he 
is  vour  lodo'er  ?' 

'  Yes.  We  are  very  handy  for  the  camp  ; 
and  the  Captain  is  not  considered  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  efi'ects  of  the  Indian 
climate  and  his  wounds  to  live  in  a  draughty 
hut.  A  very  quiet  gentleman,  though  he  is 
such  a  fire-eater.  Nothing  he  seems  to  like 
less  than  talking  about  himself  or  his  exploits 
— and  he  gives  no  trouble.  His  soldier 
servant  waits  on  him.  Great  changes,  Miss 
Ijincoln,  great  changes  !  Only  two  Princes 
left,  and  one  of  them  in  America.  Very 
sad  about  poor  Mrs.  Prince !  I  didn't  think 
she  would  2*0  so  soon — onlv  sixtv -three  !' 
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^  Only  !  I  consider  sixty-three  rather  a 
good  age.' 

^  You  wouldn't  if  you  were  seventy-one, 
Miss  Lincoln.  Mrs.  Prince  was  a  woman 
of  sound  constitution,  and  but  for  her 
troubles  might  have  lived  to  be  ninety. 
They  say  that  some  time  before  her  death 
she  got  rather  queer,  and  was  always  harp- 
ing on  the  respectability  of  the  Prince 
family,  and  saying  that  there  was  never  a 
Prince  who  did  a  dishonourable  action  since 
the  world  began.' 

'  Yes,  I  heard  her  talk  in  that  way  myself.' 
'  Poor  old  lady!  I  dare  say  she  believed  it.' 
'  Believed  it  !  Why  shouldn't  she  ?  Per- 
haps you  are  thinking  of  Jack.  I  am  afraid 
he  was  a  sad  scapegrace — once  ;  but,  as  you 
probably  know,  he  has  honourably  discharged 
all  his  debts,  and  joined  the  Federal  army 
out  of  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  his  adopted 
country.  A  man  who  does  that  cannot  be 
really  bad,  and  Mrs.  Prince  might  well  be 
proud  of  him.' 
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'  That's  true  ;  and  badly  as  Jack  behaved, 
I  always  thought  he  was  more  weak  than 
wicked.  All  the  same,  when  people  protest 
so  much  it  makes  one  fancy  there  is  some- 
thing behind  ;  and  there  are  worse  men  in 
the  world  than  John  Prince.  Have  you 
seen  Mr.  Edward — Mr.  Prince,  I  should 
say — since  you  came  back  V 

'  Several  times ;  but  not  since  I  returned 
from  Torquay.  I  thought  him  improved — 
he  isn't  so  thin  as  he  used  to  be,  and  more 
genial.  By-the-bye,  he  told  me  that  you 
had  set  up  on  your  own  account  and  were 
doing  well.      I  was  very  glad  to  hear  it.' 

'  He  said  that,  did  he  ?  Well,  I  am  not 
doing  badly  ;  but  I  owe  no  thanks  to  him 
for  it.  However,  perhaps  he  does  not  think 
so.  Can  I  offer  you  anything.  Miss  Lin- 
coln— a  glass  of  sherry  ?' 

'  No,  thank  you  ;  I  must  be  going  home. 
I  am  very  tired,  and  my  horse  will  be  taking 
cold  if  I  stay  longer  ;'  and,  after  shaking 
hands  with  the  old  man  and  expressing  the 
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wish  that  they  might  meet  again,  Ohve 
resumed  her  journey,  pondering  the  while 
what  he  had  said  and  wondering  w^hat  he 
had  meant.  That  he  meant  something  she 
felt  sure.  Mr.  Lilly w^hite  was  not  given 
to  talk  at  random,  and  she  had  heard 
of  his  passion  for  gathering  and  garnering 
secrets. 

His  words  pointed  to  a  mystery.  *  Some- 
thing behind,'  and  the  collocation  of  the 
remark  that  there  were  worse  men  in  the 
world  than  John  Prince  with  the  inquiry 
about  Edward,  had  not  escaped  her  observa- 
tion. But  he  could  not  be  alluding  to 
Edward.  Edward  was  a  man  of  spotless 
reputation,  and  his  honest  and  able  manage- 
ment of  her  mother's  affairs  deserved  their 
gratitude  and  had  won  their  respect.  More- 
over, Lillywhite  had  evidently  a  feeling 
against  him,  and  was  therefore  not  alto- 
gether a  trustworthy  witness.  Could  he 
mean  Charlie  ?  Impossible  !  Charlie  had 
a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  he  and  Lilly- 
white  were  fast  friends. 
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And  yet — why  had  Charlie  broken  his 
promise  to  become  her  mother  s  trustee,  and 
declared  that  he  was  unable  to  give  a  reason 
for  his  refusal  ?  What  was  the  nature  of 
the  pledge  Avhich  sealed  his  lips,  and  to 
whom  had  he  given  it  ?  Had  Mrs.  Prince 
known  ?  did  Edward  know  aught  of  this  ? 
Perhaps  Lillywhite  did  ;  but  she  felt  that 
not  even  to  gratify  her  curiosity  could  she 
confide  to  him,  or  any  other  body,  what  had 
passed  between  her  lover  and  herself  on  the 
day  of  his  death.  If  Lillywhite  had  any 
revelation  to  make  it  must  be  spontaneous. 
She  should  never  ask  him. 

'  I  have  given  her  something  to  think 
about,'  chuckled  the  old  fellow,  as  Olive 
rode  away.  '  Being  a  woman,  she  naturally 
won't  rest  until  she  knows  all.  The  next 
time  we  meet  I'll  pique  her  curiosity  a  bit 
more.  Ay,  ay,  Ned,  I  know  your  little  game, 
and  I'll  spoil  it ;  and  show  you  up  into 
the  bargain,  you  scoundrel  !  You'll  bring 
an  action  against  me  for  slander,  will  you  ? 
We  shall  see,  we  shall  see  !' 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE    TWO    CAPTAINS. 

Although  Olive  awoke  next  morning  with 
a  few  aches  and  pains,  they  soon  passed 
aw^ay,  and  she  felt  all  the  better  for  her 
day's  hunting.  When  Edward  called  in  the 
afternoon  he  was  surprised  to  find  her  look- 
ing so  well — plumper  in  body  and  brighter 
in  face,  her  sallowness  gone,  her  colour  re- 
turning, her  eyes  sparkling  with  animation  ; 
and  she  smiled  and  talked  in  a  way  that  re- 
minded her  visitor  of  old  times,  and  made 
him  rue  on  the  spot  his  resolution  to  think 
no  more  about  the  '  minx,'  as  he  had  lately 
called  her  in  his  mind. 

^  How    well    you    are  looking !'   he  said. 
'  Torquay  has  done  you  a  lot  of  good.' 
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'  Torquay,  and  yesterday's  hunting.  We 
had  a  splendid  run,  and  I  was  out  in  the 
open  air  all  day.' 

*  Hunting,  were  3^ou  ?  If  I  had  known 
you  were  going  out  I  would  have  gone,  too  ; 
though  I  seldom  hunt  now.  I  have  not 
the  time,  and  I  was  never  such  a  Ximrod 
as 

(Here  Edward  paused,  and  his  face 
clouded.  He  had  nearly  said  '  Charlie,'  and 
Olive,  ascribing  the  pause  to  emotion  evoked 
by  painful  memories,  gave  him  a  look  of 
sympathy  and  pity.) 

'  I  was  never  such  a  Nimrod  as  some 
people — and  only  hunted  as  you  hunted 
yesterday,  for  the  benefit  of  my  health.' 

'  Oh,  but  I  enjoy  it  immensely,  and  if  I 
lived  in  Enofland  I  am  afraid  I  should  hunt 
even  though  it  were  not  good  for  my 
health.  Yet,  although  you  pretend  not  to 
care  much  for  the  sport,  you  used  to  like 
it,  and  I  have  seen  you  ride  very  w^ell 
indeed.' 
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'  You  are  pleased  to  say  so,'  said  Edward, 
with  a  gratified  smile. 

'  It  is  quite  true.  Do  you  remember  that 
time  Mr.  Vayle's  harriers  found  a  fox  in  the 
forest  and  we  ran  him  to  the  King  George  ? 
And '' 

Here  Olive,  perceiving  that  she  was  on 
dangerous  ground,  hesitated,  thereby,  of 
course,  making  matters  worse.  The  observa- 
tion called  Charlie  to  mind,  as  also  the  rather 
sorry  part  played  by  Edward  on  the  eventful 
day  in  question  ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  both 
when  Mrs.  Marsh,  a  dear,  albeit  absent- 
minded  old  lady,  whose  hearing  was  not  what 
it  had  been,  interposed  with  a  remark  about 
the  weather.  But  no  sooner  was  this  sug- 
gestive topic  threshed  out  than  she  asked 
her  guest,  apropos  of  nothing  in  particular, 
how  lonof  it  was  since  his  brother  died. 

'  Poor  young  man,'  she  added,  '  I  shall 
never  forget  how  shocked  we  were  w^heii  we 
heard  of  it.      How  long  since,  did  you  say  ?' 

'  Nearly  six  years,'  returned  Edward,  with 
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a  sigh  and  a  look  apjDi'opriate  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  inwardly  he  was  furious.  '  Hang 
Charlie  !'  he  thought.  '  When  will  people 
have  done  talking  about  him  ?' 

'  Six  years  !  Dear,  dear  !  How  time 
Hies  !  Why,  it  seems  only  the  other  day. 
It  was  very  terrible  ;  but  it  must  have  been 
a  great  satisfaction  to  you  that  his  body  was 
found  and  laid  in  consecrated  ground.  I 
don't  think,  though,  that  your  poor  mother 
ever  o'ot  over  it  ;  and  no  wonder.  I  re- 
member ' 

What  the  good  lady  remembered  was 
never  known  to  those  j^i'esent  ;  for  even  as 
she  spoke  her  footman  opened  the  door  and 
announced  two  visitors  : 

*  Captain  Locksley  and  Captain  Revel,  of 
the  Red  Hussars.' 

Mrs.  Marsh,  who  had  already  made  the 
gentlemen's  acquaintance,  introduced  the 
new-comers  to  Olive  and  Edward,  on  which 
Captain  Revel  observed  that  they  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Lincoln  in  the 
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hunting-field,  complimented  her  on  the  bold- 
ness of  her  ridino;'  and  the  cleverness  of  her 
horse,  and  asked  whether  she  had  learned  to 
ride  in  England  or  America. 

'  Oh,  she  learnt  here,'  said  Mrs.  Marsh, 
again  unwittingly  putting  her  foot  in  it. 
^  She  learnt  here,  and  had  a  very  good 
teacher — Mr.  Prince's  brother,  one  of  the 
best  riders  in  the  hunt.  They  used  to  go 
out  together  regularly.  Poor  fellow  !  we 
were  talking  about  him  only  just  now.  He 
was  drowned  six  years  ago,  almost  within 
sight  of  the  Pines,  a  place  we  used  to  have 
at  Whitebeach,  while  on  a  visit  to"  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Lincoln,  who  were  staying  there. — You 
were  bathing,  w^eren't  you,  Mr.  Prince  V 

'  We  were  bathing,'  said  Edward,  nearly 
inarticulate  with  rage,  yet  constrained  by 
politeness  to  bottle  up  his  wrath  and  look 
merely  grave,  while  Olive,  deeply  pained  by 
this  ripping  open  of  old  wounds,  and  feeling 
for  Edward,  had  much  ado  to  preserve  her 
composure. 
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'  They  were  bathing/  resumed  Mrs. 
Marsh,  '  and  the  younger  brother  was  swept 
away  by  the  tide  ;  and  they  did  not  find  his 
body  for  a  month  or  more.  It  was  very 
sad — I  could  never  bear  the  Pines  after- 
wards. That  was  why  we  sold  it,  and  came 
to  live  at  All  Hallows.' 

'  It  must  have  been,  as  you  say,  very 
sad,  A  vouno'er  brother  of  mine  was 
drowned  pretty  much  in  the  same  way 
many  years  ago,'  remarked  Captain  Revel 
sympathetically  ;  and  then,  inferring  from 
Edward's  silence  and  the  gloom  of  his  coun- 
tenance that  the  subject  was  distasteful  to 
him,  he  asked  Miss  Lincoln  how  she  had 
enjoyed  the  run,  and  when  she  was  going 
out  again. 

Olive  gave  a  suitable  answer,  and,  by  way 
of  getting  as  far  away  from  Charlie  as  pos- 
sible, asked  the  Captain  how  he  liked  India, 
and  how  long  he  had  been  there.  Revel 
replied  that  he  had  been  in  India  eight  or 
nine  years,  and  liked  it  very  well,  only   it 
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was  SO  full  of  sorrowful  memories  for  him 
that  he  did  not  think  he  should  care  to 
return.' 

'  You  mean V 

^  I  lost  so  many  dear  friends  there — killed 
in  action,  murdered  b}^  mutineers,  died  of 
hardship  and  exposure.' 

*  Yes,  that  must  have  been  a  terrible 
time.  The  incidents  of  the  Mutiny  were 
followed  with  intense  interest  in  America, 
especially  the  march  of  Havelock  to  the  relief 
of  Lucknow.      Did  you  know  Havelock  V 

'  No,  but  Captain  Locksley  did.  He  was 
with  him  in  Persia,  and  took  part  in  the 
march.  We  were  not  in  the  same  regiment 
then  ;  our  first  meeting  was  at  the  second 
leaguer  of  Lucknow.' 

'  And  you  were  actually  with  Havelock  V 
exclaimed  Olive,  turning  eagerly  to  Locks- 
ley,  who  had  so  far  taken  no  })art  in  the 
conversation.  '  You  were  actually  with 
Havelock,  and  knew  him,  and  took  part  in 
that  heroic  march,  about  which  I  have  read?' 
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'  I  was  with  Havelock,  certainly,  and 
knew  him  so  far  as  a  sergfeant — that  was 
my  rank  at  the  time — can  be  said  to  know 
his  general.' 

'  And  you  were  through  it  all  ?' 

'  Well,  I  was  in  everv  eno^ao^ement  be- 
tween  the  7  th  of  July,  when  we  set  out  from 
Allahabad,  to  the  :20th  of  September,  when 
we  forced  our  way  into  Lucknow.' 

^  Nine  battles  in  less  than  three  months,' 
observed  Revel.  '  Warm  work  that,  Miss 
Lincoln,  and  won  'em  all,  too  !  Or  was  it 
ten,  Locksley  ?' 

'  Ten,  reckoning  the  fighting  at  Lucknow.' 

'  Won't  you  tell  us  all  about  it.  Captain 
Locksley  ?'  asked  Olive  softl3\  '  Do,  ]3lease  ! 
I  never  thought  to  meet  anybody  who  had 
been  with  Havelock.' 

'  Tell  you  all  about  it  V  returned  Locks- 
ley,  with  a  smile.  '  That  is  rather  a  large 
order.  Miss  Lincoln.' 

*  Well,  then,  something  about  it  ;  what 
you  saw  and  did  yourself?' 
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Thus  entreated,  the  Captain  could  not 
refuse  ;  and  beofinninof  with  some  deoTee  of 
hesitation  and  in  a  low  and  rather  husky 
voice,  but  warming  to  his  work  as  he  went  on, 
he  told  the  story  of  that  glorious  and  ever- 
memorable  campaign,  of  swift  marches 
through  a  country  swarming  with  foes,  under 
a  sun  so  fierce  that  there  were  days  when 
it  slew  as  many  as  bayonet  and  bullet,  of 
fights  in  which  the  odds  against  the  English 
were  fifty  to  one,  of  the  fine  generalship  of 
the  leader  and  the  constancy  and  courage  of 
the  men,  of  their  rage  and  disappointment 
on  discovering  that  the  women  and  children, 
whom  they  had  fought  so  heroically  to 
rescue,  had  been  foully  murdered,  of 
the  advance  on  Lucknow,  the  desperate 
struggle  to  reach  the  Residency,  and  the 
joy  of  the  beleaguered  garrison  and  their 
wives  and  little  ones,  whom  Havelock  was 
just  in  time  to  save  from  the  fate  that  befell 
the  Nana's  prisoners  at  Cawnpore. 

Olive   hung"  breathless  on  his  words,  her 
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cheeks  flushed,  her  beautiful  eyes  alternately 
glowing  with  excitement  and  filling  with  tears. 

'  Thank  you,  Captain  Locksley,'  she  said 
warmly  when  he  had  told  his  tale.  '  I  hope 
that  in  this  hour  of  her  trial  my  country 
will  find  generals  as  able  as  Havelock,  and 
soldiers  as  brave  and  devoted  as  those  who 
followed  him  from  victory  to  victory.' 

'  I  have  no  doubt  she  will,'  returned 
Captain  Revel.  '  Americans  have  never 
shown  want  of  pluck,  and  we  are  all  of  the 
same  race.  But  which  America  do  you 
mean.  North  or  South  ?' 

'  The  North,  of  course.  You  surely  did 
not  think  I  meant  the  South.  The  South 
are  in  rebellion,'  exclaimed  Olive  indignantly. 

'  So  were  the  colonies  once,  both  North 
and  South,  and  quite  right,  too.' 

'  But  the  colonies  were  fighting  for  free- 
dom.' 

*  So  are  the  South  now.  And  they  are 
the  weaker  party,  and  one  naturally  sympa- 
thizes with  the  weaker  party.' 
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^  I  don't  quite  see  the  force  of  that,' 
remarked  Locksley  quietly.  '  The  mutineers 
were  the  weaker  party,  or  we  should  not 
have  beaten  them  ;  and  w4ien  that  Ghazi 
vrent  for  you  on  the  Kalpi  road,  you  did  not 
spare  him  because  he  was  the  smaller  man.' 

*  Besides,  the  only  freedom  the  South  are 
fighting  for  is  the  freedom  to  hold  coloured 
people  in  slavery,'  said  Olive. 

'  I  don't  think  slavery  has  anything  what- 
ever to  do  w^ith  it,'  said  Caj^tain  Kevel. 

'  Don't  you  ?  I  will  prove  to  3'ou  that 
it  has.' 

Olive  left  the  room,  and  presently  re- 
turned with  a  little  book,  from  which  she 
read  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  wherein  the 
meddling  of  the  people  of  the  North  with 
the  involuntary  servitude  of  the  South 
was  given  as  the  cause  and  justification  of 
secession. 

'  Well,  I  don't  think  that  slavery  is  half 
a  bad  thing,'  said  Revel   doggedly.    '  I  dare 
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say  those  black  people  are  a  good  deal 
better  off  as  slaves  than  they  would  be  as 
free  men.' 

'  If  you  think  slavery  is  right  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say,'  returned  Olive 
coldly. 

'  He  does  not,  Miss  Lincoln,'  said 
Locksley  ;  '  he  detests  it  just  as  much  as 
you  do.  Like  the  traditional  British  soldier, 
he  never  knows  when  he  is  beaten  ;  that  is 
all.  For  I  am  as  sure  that  you  had  the 
best  of  the  aro-ument  as  that  the  Xorth 
have  the  better  cause.  The  Southern 
peojile  distinctly  say  that  they  are  fighting 
in  vindication  of  their  right  to  hold  men  as 
slaves.  If  I  felt  sure  that  the  Xortherners 
were  fio-htino-  to  free  the  slaves  thev  should 
have  my  warmest  sympathy.' 

^  They  are.  Wait  only  a  little  while,  and 
you  will  have  certain  proof,'  said  Olive  with 
her  sweetest  smile  ;  for  she  felt  deepl}^ 
grateful  to  him  for  siding  with  her,  and 
defendino'  the  cause  she  had  so  much  at  heart. 
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After  accepting  an  invitation  to  dinner 
for  the  following  week,  the  three  guests  left 
at  the  same  time,  but  separated  outside, 
Edward  Prince  driving  to  Peele,  while  the 
two  captains  w^alked  back  to  their  quarters. 

'  A  fine  girl — young  woman,  rather — that 
Miss  Lincoln  !'  observed  Captain  Revel  to 
Captain  Locksley  as  they  went  along. 
'  Her  face  is  both  comely  and  intelligent. 
She  is  clever,  too.  How  she  bowled  me 
over  with  that  Ordinance  of  Secession  !  And 
I  like  the  way  she  stuck  up  for  her  country.' 

'  Yes,  she  is  clever,'  said  the  other  absently. 

'  I  never  saw  such  a  fellow  as  you, 
Locksley.  You  don't  seem  to  care  for  the 
sex  at  all.  I  think  Miss  Lincoln  inspired 
you,  though,  and  your  account  of  Havelock's 
campaign  quite  took  her  by  storm.  Why 
shouldn't  you  marry  her,  old  man  V 

*  More  likely  you.' 

'  I  am  not  a  marrying  man.' 

'  Anyhow,  you  are  rich,  and  can  afford  to 
keep  a  Avife.      I  cannot.' 
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'  You  would  not  need  to  keep  her,  my 
dear  fellow.  Lillywhite  says  she  has  twelve 
or  fourteen  hundred  a  year.  And  when  you 
return  to  India  you  are  sure  to  get  a  good 
appointment — or  perhaps  a  general  you'll  be.' 

'  Small  chance  of  that,  I  think.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  things  much  more 
unlikely  have  happened.  You  seem  hipped 
— what's  the  matter  V 

'  That  girl's  questions  awakened  sorrowful 
memories.' 

'  Old  comrades  gone  out  !  Ah,  yes,  what 
a  lot  of  fine  fellows  sleep  their  last  sleej) 
over  there  !  When  I  think — but  it  is  better 
not  to  think  ;  we  cannot  bring  them  back. 
Have  a  weed  ?' 

Locksley  took  a  cigar  from  his  friend's 
case,  and  the  two  ca23tains  went  on  their 
way,  smoking  pensively. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Marsh  and  Olive  were 
talking  about  them — naturally. 

'  They  are  rather  alike,  aren't  they  ?  Do 
you  think  they  are  related  ?'  asked  the  elder. 
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*  The  two  captains  V  said  Olive,  rousing 
herself  from  a  lit  of  abstraction  into  which 
she  had  fallen  when  their  visitors  were  gone. 

'  Yes.' 

'  I  should  not  wonder  ;  they  appear  to 
be  great  friends.  And  now  you  mention  it, 
there  is  a  certain  resemblance  between  them. 
They  are  the  same  height  and  build,  both 
have  tawny  beards  and  hair,  both  are 
slightly  bald,  both  burnt  brick-red  with  the 
sun.  But  these  are  not  family  resem- 
blances, and  w^hat  with  their  faces  being 
disfigured  and  Captain  Locksley's  tinted 
spectacles,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether 
they  are  alike  or  not.' 

'  He  was  blown  up,  wasn't  he  ?' 

'  Yes,  by  the  explosion  of  an  anmiunition- 
waggon.  I  feel  sorry  for  Captain  Locksley. 
He  looks  like  a  man  who  has  suffered.' 

'  I  should  think  so,  indeed  !  Look  at  his 
])oor  face.  They  say  he  was  nearly  blinded. 
I  wonder  he  was  not  killed.' 

'  I  did  not  mean  personal  suffering.      We 
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soon    forget    physical    suffering.      He    looks 
like  a  man  who  has  had  some  deep  sorrow.' 

'  He  may  have  lost  somebody  who  was 
dear  to  him  in  India.  I  read  in  the  papers 
of  a  man  whose  wife  was  killed  by  that 
wretch,  Xana  Sahib.' 

*  Had  Captain  Locksley  a  wife  V 
'  I  am  not  aware.      It  is  only  an  idea.' 
'  I  should  like  to  know  his  story.     I  think 
it  would  be  worth  hearing.' 

'  Perhaps  he  will  tell  it  us  when  we 
become  better  acquainted.  They  are  coming 
to  dinner  next  week,  you  know,  and  I  ho])e 
we  shall  make  o^ood  friends  of  them.  I 
think  they  are  interesting,  don't  you  :" 

'  Very,'  said  Olive,  and  she  thought, 
though  she  did  not  say  so,  '  especially 
Captain  Locksley.' 


CHAPTEK  IX. 

EDWARD      SHOWS      HIS      TEETH. 

The  dinner  w^as  a  great  success.  To  it 
came,  as  well  as  Locksley  and  Revel, 
Colonel  Ethelstan  and  Major  Phillips — both 
of  the  Red  Hussars — Edward  Prince,  and 
several  others.  The  colonel  and  the  major 
had  campaigned  in  many  lands,  and  were 
good  company.  The  talk  was  lively  and 
entertaining,  the  theme  for  the  most  part, 
as  was  natural  in  the  circumstances,  being 
war.  The  two  captains  w^ere  asked  by  the 
host  and  entreated  by  the  hostess  to  tell 
how  they  won  their  Victoria  Crosses  ;  but 
as  both  were  of  a  retiring  disposition  (ex- 
cept before  the  enemy),  and  disliked  to  talk 
about  themselves,  the  task  was  undertaken 
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by  Colonel  Ethelstan,  who  acquitted  him- 
self to  admiration,  telling  the  story,  or 
rather  stories,  with  a  good  deal  of  dramatic 
effect,  yet  in  excellent  taste,  and,  while 
extolling  their  bravery  as  it  deserved, 
takino:  care  not  to  do  violence  to  their 
modesty. 

Nevertheless,  the  two  captains  did  not 
seem  quite  to  like  it,  and  first  one  and  then 
the  other  made  an  attempt  to  belittle  his 
exploits. 

'  Any  fellow's  glad  to  win  the  Cross, 
that  goes  without  saying,'  quoth  Locksley  ; 
'  and  there  are  men  who  have  risked  their 
lives  over  and  over  again  to  get  it,  and 
failed  from  no  fault  of  their  own.  Luck  has 
quite  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  bravery.  I 
sometimes  think  the  most  heroic  things 
men  do  are  never  heard  of  I  once  saw 
a  2^1'i^^^^®  soldier,  whose  leg  had  been 
shattered  by  a  musket-ball,  crawl  fifty  yards 
under  fire  to  fetch  water  for  a  comrade 
who     was    worse     wounded     than     himself 
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That    was    a   pluckier   feat  than    leading    a 
forlorn  hope.' 

'  What  a  noble  deed  !  Why  didn't  you 
recommend  him  for  the  Cross  ?'  asked 
somebody. 

'  I  am  afraid  my  recommendation  would 
not  have  been  of  much  use.  Besides,  I 
did  not  know  his  name.' 

'  But  couldn't  you  have  got  to  know 
it?' 

*  Not  very  well.  I  was  otherwise  occu- 
pied just  then.' 

'  How  ?'  inquired  Olive. 
My  horse  was  shot    under    me,   and    I 
v^as  under  him.' 

'  Were  you  hurt  ?' 

'  A  little.      Nothing  very  serious.' 

'  I  thought  General  Havelock  had  no 
cavalry  ?'  said  Miss  Spankaway. 

'  At  first  he  had  not.  I  was  in  the 
infantry  at  the  time,  but  a  scratch  troop 
was  organized,  to  which,  as  I  could  ride, 
and  knew  something  of  cavalry  drill,  I  was 
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temporarily  attached.  Afterwards  I  joined 
the  Red  Hussars.' 

'  How  came  you  to  know  cavahy  drill  ?' 
demanded  Miss  Spankaway,  who  liked  to 
know  everything  about  everybody. 

'  I  was  once  in  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry.' 

'  Indeed  !  My  brother  has  a  troop  in 
the  Yeomanry.  What  regiment  did  you 
belong  to  ?' 

Instead  of  answering,  Captain  Locksley 
addressed  an  observation  to  the  lady  on  his 
right,  from  which  the  irrepressible  Lydia 
inferred  that  he  had  not  heard  her  question, 
Olive  that  he  resented  it — and  rio;htlv— as 
an  impertinence. 

Afterwards,  in  the  drawing-room,  the 
two  captains  (whom  the  ladies  had  been 
meanwhile  discussing)  were  still  the  centres 
of  attraction.  One  young  woman  asked 
Revel  whether  it  was  true  that  a  tiofress 
had  bitten  off  the  greater  part  of  his  left 
ear. 

'  Not  exactly,'  said   Revel,  laughing  ;   '  if 
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she  had  bitten  off  my  ear,  I  am  afraid  my 
head  would  have  gone  with  it.' 

And  then  he  told  how  Locksley  and  him- 
self had  once  been  so  foolish  as  to  go  tiger- 
hunting  afoot  ;  how  he  had  shot  a  tigress 
without  killing  her,  whereupon  the  maddened 
creature  struck  him  down  with  her  paw, 
dreadfully  lacerating  his  head,  one  side  of 
his  face,  and  his  shoulder  ;  and  how,  but  for 
Captain  Locksley,  who  ran  up  in  the  nick 
of  time,  and  shot  the  tigress  dead  with  his 
revolver  (not  daring  to  use  his  rifle  lest  he 
should  kill  his  friend),  it  would  have  been 
all  up  with  Captain  Revel. 

All  this  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house  that  they  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  see  as  much  of 
their  military  guests  as  possible,  and  Mr. 
Marsh  gave  them  the  run  of  his  coverts,  and 
asked  them  to  rabbit-shooting  and  luncheon 
on  the  following  Saturday. 

Edward  Prince,  who  had  been  so  com- 
pletely eclipsed   that,  as  he  subsequently  re- 
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marked,  he  '  could  not  get  a  word  in  edge- 
ways,' was  probably  the  only  guest  present 
on  the  occasion  who  did  not  consider  that 
the  dinner  went  off  well,  or  who,  when  he 
assured  Mrs.  Marsh  that  he  was  indebted  to 
her  for  a  very  pleasant  evening,  said  more 
than  the  truth.  But  Edward  always  hated 
to  play  second  fiddle,  and  he  did  not  admire 
the  rather  off-hand  way  in  which,  as  he 
thought,  the  military  gentlemen  (especially 
Captain  Locksley)  treated  a  person  of  his 
importance  ;  neither,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
did  he  regard  with  approval  the  interest 
that  Olive  obviously  took  in  the  two  captains. 
For,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  embers  of  the 
old  passion  were  flaming  afresh,  and  he  was 
only  withheld  from  making  a  second  proposal 
by  fear  of  meeting  with  a  second  rebuff. 

Two  days  later  the  two  captains  made 
the  usual  call,  and  spent  an  agreeable  half- 
hour  with  Mrs.  Marsh  and  Miss  Lincoln. 
At  the  rabbit -shooting  they  met  Olive 
again  ;  afterwards,   at   All   HalJows,   in  the 
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hunting-iield  and  elsewhere,  they  met  often, 
and  soon  became  good  friends. 

Edward  Prince  also  sometimes  went  a- 
hunting,  but  his  growing  importance  and 
increasing  girth  Tiad  not  improved  his  nerve, 
and  when  hounds  went  away  he  was 
generally  left  in  the  rear  ;  and  Revel,  seeing 
that  his  friend  and  Olive  rather  liked  each 
other's  company,  lost  no  opportunity  of 
leaving  them  (?r^  tete-a-tete,  a  condition  in 
which,  esj^ecially  during  the  ^  hack  home,' 
when  the  day  was  over,  they  not  unfrequently 
found  themselves. 

The  more  Olive  saw  of  Locksley  the  more 
she  was  confirmed  in  her  theory  that  he  had 
known  trouble,  and  that  his  mind  was 
haunted  by  sorrowful  memories.  He  was 
often  pensive,  sometimes  answering  her  ques- 
tions at  random  ;  and  although  he  would 
talk  about  his  Indian  experiences,  he  never 
by  any  chance  referred  to  his  previous  life 
in  England,  or  wherever  else  it  might  have 
been  spent,  or  spoke  of  his  family. 
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Once  she  led  up  to  the  subject,  and  said 
something  about  '  his  people.' 

*  I  have  no  people,'  he  answered  bitterly, 
and  in  a  tone  which  precluded  further  ques- 
tioning. 

This  mystery  piqued  Olive's  curiosity — 
the  stories  she  had  heard  of  his  bravery  and 
of  the  chivalrous  exploit  that  had  won  for 
him  the  Victoria  Cross,  together  with  the 
fact  that  he  had  risen  from  the  ranks  and 
achieved  distinction  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts,  had  already  gained  her  warm  admi- 
ration, and  there  was  an  indefinable  some- 
thing in  his  personality  or  his  manner  that 
she  found  singularly  attractive.  Also  she 
felt  deeply  grateful  to  the  captain  for 
his  espousal  of  the  Northern  cause.  Since 
their  first  conversation  he  had  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  question  at  issue 
between  North  and  South,  and  when,  as 
often  happened,  people  whom  they  met 
abused  the  North  and  expressed  the  hope 
and  belief  that  Dixie  would  win,  he  always 
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took    Olive's    side,    and   so   potently    withal 
that  they  had  generally  the  best  of  it. 

Edward  Prince  was  quick  to  notice  the 
growing  intimacy  between  Miss  Lincoln  and 
Captain  Locksley  ;  it  roused  his  jealousy  and 
provoked  his  anger,  and  in  the  end  caused 
him  to  risk  the  rebuff  which  he  so  much 
dreaded.  For  although  his  passion  was  less 
ardent  than  of  yore,  he  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  a  mere  ranker,  a  penniless  soldier  of 
fortune,  succeeding  where  he  himself  had 
failed.  And  he  did  not  like  the  man. 
Locksley  had  never  called  at  Holmcroft. 
When  Edward  asked  him  to  dinner  he 
pleaded  a  previous  engagement,  and  showed 
no  desire  to  cultivate  his  society.  More- 
over, as  the  result  of  cautious  inquiries,  made 
of  the  Captain's  comrades,  Edward  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Locksley  had  either  done 
something  that  would  not  bear  the  light,  or 
belonged  to  a  family  of  which  he  was 
ashamed.  All  that  his  brother  officers  knew 
of  his   antecedents  was  that  he  had  enlisted 
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in  the  Royal  Roothing  Regiment  shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  and  the 
regiment's  departure  for  India,  that  his 
military  record  was  excellent  in  every 
respect,  his  rapid  promotion  being  as  much 
due  to  soldierly  smartness  and  the  intel- 
ligent performance  of  ordinary  duties  as  to 
gallantry  in  action  and  coolness  under  fire. 
He  had  won  golden  opinions  all  round,  and 
was  popular  in  his  regiment,  yet  he  never 
spoke  of  his  family,  and  it  was  an  open 
secret  that  he  had  no  resources  save  his 
pay.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  evidently 
a  gentleman  ;  Locksley  was  a  good  name. 
A  man  might  live  on  his  pay  in  India,  and 
he  intended  to  exchanoj-e  into  a  reo'iment  on 
the  roster  for  that  country  or  already  there, 
an  operation  by  which  he  would  probably  im- 
prove his  position.  Meanwhile  Captain  Revel, 
a  rich  man,  whose  life  he  had  twice  saved, 
and  who  generally  mounted  him  for  the  field, 
would  take  care  that  his  friend  did  not  want 
for    the    sinews    of   war.      It    was,    indeed, 
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rumoured  in  the  reofiment  that  he  had  made 
a  settlement  on  Locksley. 

On  the  whole,  not  a  bad  report  ;  but  as 
Edward  had  a  low  opinion  of  human  nature, 
and  no  love  for  Captain  Locksley,  he  made 
sure  that  there  was  something  shady  in  the 
gentleman's  antecedents.  People  had  been 
known  to  enlist  in  order  to  escape  from 
their  creditors,  or  to  avoid  a  criminal  prose- 
cution. At  the  best,  Locksley  was  a  mere 
soldier  of  fortune  ;  and  should  Olive  refuse 
Edward,  and  Locksley  be  the  cause,  it  would 
be  the  former's  duty,  as  her  mother's  trustee, 
to  warn  her  of  the  risk  she  incurred  in 
giving  her  affection  to  a  man  of  whom  so 
little  was  known. 

Calling  one  day  at  All  Hallows,  shoi:tly 
after  he  had  thus  resolved,  Edward  found 
Olive  alone.  It  was  a  chance  not  to  be 
missed.  He  opened  the  siege  very  cleverly, 
and  pleaded  his  cause  in  a  manly,  straight- 
forward way,  which,  in  more  propitious  cir- 
cumstances,   miofht     have    been     successful. 
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Beginning  by  reminding  her  of  their  last 
interview  at  Holmcroft,  when  she  promised 
not  to  engage  herself  to  anybody  else  until 
she  retm'ned  to  England,  he  thanked  her 
warmly  for  having  kept  her  word,  and  pro- 
tested that  he  loved  her  as  much  as  ever  ; 
that,  come  what  might,  he  should  never  love 
any  other  w^oman.  If  she  asked  him  to 
wait  longer,  he  would  wait  longer  ;  he  would 
serve  for  her  as  long  and  as  loyally  as  Jacob 
served  for  Rachel.  If  she  refused  him,  she 
would  condemn  him  to  a  life  of  wretched- 
ness. But  she  would  not  ;  she  could  not 
have  the  heart  to  refuse  a  man  who  had 
loved  her  so  devotedly,  and  had  waited  for 
her  so  patiently  and  so  long. 

Edward  deserved  credit.  He  did  his 
proposing  admirably,  and  though  he  told 
several  thumping  lies,  he  was  really  in 
earnest,  and  pleaded  so  eloquently,  and  Olive 
reflected  so  long  before  she  made  answer, 
that  he  felt  sure  it  would  be  favour 
able. 
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'  I  am  very  sorry,'  she  said  at  length,  in 
a  low  voice,  '  very  sorry  ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible.' 

The  words  struck  a  chill  to  Edward's 
heart. 

'  Why  impossible  V  he  asked,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

'  For  several  reasons.  Though  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  you,  Mr.  Prince,  and  your 
able  management  of  my  mother's  affairs 
merits  my  w^armest  gratitude,  I  have  not 
that  feeling  for  you  that  a  woman  should 
have  for  the  man  whom  she  engages  to 
marry.' 

'  The  feeling  w^ould  come  in  time,  Olive  ;  I 
am  sure  it  would.' 

'  I  don't  think  so.' 

And  then,  by  way  of  softening  the  blow, 
she  added  that  there  w^as  another  reason 
why  she  could  not  accept  his  offer.  She 
had  made  a  resolution  and  given  a  promise 
neither  to  engage  herself  nor  to  marry  until 
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the  Union  was  restored  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  had  triumphed. 

This  roused  all  Edward's  ire.  His  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  South  ;  albeit,  knowing 
Olive's  views,  he  had  not  made  much  parade 
of  his  own  ;  he  was  terribly  annoyed  at 
being  refused  a  second  time,  and  thought  in 
his  anger  that  the  reasons  she  assigned  for 
her  refusal  were  mere  subterfuge. 

'  Is  that  your  last  word  ?'  he  asked 
hoarsely. 

^  It  is.' 

'  Then  let  me  say  that  I  don't  believe 
you.  Making  a  vow,  indeed  !  If  you  don't 
marry  until  the  North  has  triumphed  you 
will  never  marry.  It  is  the  South,  not  the 
North,  which  is  destined  to  trium^Dh.  You 
prefer  another — you  prefer  to  me,  a  man  of 
means  and  position  and  family,  a  mere  adven- 
turer and  fortune-hunter,  who  comes  from 
nobody  knows  where,  who  has  neither  con- 
nections nor  kindred.  But  let  him  beware. 
I  will  find  out  whether  the  police  don't  know 
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something    of   him.      If  it   costs    me    every 
shilhng  I  possess  I  will  unmask  that  man.' 

Before  Olive,  speechless  with  surprise  and 
incliofnation,  could  find  words  to  answer  this 
furious  outburst,  Edward  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OLIVE    LEARNS    A    SECRET. 

Edward  Prince  was  keenly  alive  to  the  fact 
that  in  giving  way  to  his  passion  he  had 
made  a  serious  mistake.  It  generally  is  a 
mistake  to  lose  your  temper.  His  had 
worsened  with  the  improvement  in  his 
ordinary  manner.  Since  his  father's  death 
and  his  mother's  decadence  there  had  been 
nobody  to  withstand  him  ;  opposition  en- 
raged, complaisance  propitiated  him.  When 
rubbed  the  right  way  he  was  as  bland  as 
Oily  Gammon  ;  but  rub  him  the  wrong 
way,  and  he  would  almost  certainly  give 
you  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue. 

When  you  have  made  a  mistake,  the  best 
thing  is  to  repair  it  as  quickly  as  you  may  ; 
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and  though  Edward  was  still  very  angry 
with  Olive  (on  whom  he  mentally  laid  all 
the  blame  of  his  own  fault,  for  had  she  not 
provoked  him  to  anger?),  he  did  not  want  to 
break  with  her  altogether,  or  have  it  known 
that  they  had  quarrelled,  so  on  reaching  his 
office  he  sent  her  a  letter  of  apology,  written 
in  his  best  style.  He  was  fully  conscious, 
he  said,  how  badly  he  had  behaved,  and  felt 
bitterly  ashamed  of  having  so  far  forgotten 
himself  as  to  speak  rudely  to  her,  whom  he 
respected  and  esteemed  above  all  living 
women.  Indeed,  it  was  that  very  love 
which  had  caused  him  to  err  so  grievously  ; 
her  rejection  of  his  suit  had  simply  driven 
him  frantic,  and  he  knew  not  what  he  said. 
Would  she  try  to  forget  it,  accept  the 
expression  of  his  deepest  contrition  as  an 
atonement  for  his  offence,  and  do  him  the 
great  favour  of  not  mentioning  '  this  most 
deplorable  incident  to  any  third  person  '? 

Olive  had   not  the  slightest  intention  of 
mentioning  the  incident  to  any  third  person. 
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but  she  was  exceedingly  angry,  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  she  did  not  deio-n  to  answer 
Edward's  letter  ;  and  thouo'h  the  next  time 
they  met  she  acknowledged  his  greeting,  she 
showed  no  desire  to  renew  their  friendship. 
For  his  outburst  of  temper  had  not  merely 
wounded  her  :  it  had  revived  old  doubts  as 
to  his  sincerity,  doubts  whereof  his  hand- 
some conduct  to  her  mother  and  kindness  to 
herself  had  made  her  oblivious.  She  won- 
dered which  was  the  true  Edward — the 
suave  gentleman  who  smiled  and  postured, 
and  protested  his  love,  or  the  ruffian  who 
had  rated  and  insulted  her  for  rejecting  his 
suit — with  a  decided  disposition  to  think 
the  worst  of  him,  despite  his  professions  of 
penitence. 

Edward's  allusions  to  Captain  Locksley 
annoyed  her  even  more  than  his  abuse  of 
herself,  and  she  deeply  regretted  that, 
instead  of  replying  with  a  direct  negative, 
she  had  oiven  him  a  soft  answer  and 
assigned   reasons    for    her  refusal.      It   was 
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like  casting  pearls  before  swine.  And,  what 
was  worse,  he  had  come  very  near  guessing 
the  truth.  Olive  liked  Captain  Locksley  so 
much  that  she  was  beginning  to  fear  that 
she  might  like  him  too  well  for  her  peace, 
and  in  certain  eventualities  forget  her  pro- 
mise to  Mr.  Oldbury,  and  be  tempted  to 
forego  her  design  of  returning  to  America 
in  the  early  summer,  to  take  part,  so  far  as 
a  woman  might,  in  the  struggle  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  She  thought  none  the  worse  of 
Locksley  for  Edw^ard  Prince's  insinuations 
— rather  the  better,  indeed.  What  though 
his  antecedents  were  obscure,  and  he  never 
spoke  of  his  family  and  seldom  of  himself? 
He  had  doubtless  good  reasons  for  his  re- 
ticence, and  did  not  the  fact  that  all  that 
was  known  of  him  was  good  imply  that 
what  was  unknown  was  equally  good  ?  A 
man  of  high  courage  and  noble  nature 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  honourable  and 
brave  ;  those  who    knew   Locksley  the  best 
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esteemed  him  the  most,  and  he  had  praved 
himself  to  be  a  chivakous  soldier  and  a 
devoted  friend.  If  he  were  only  an  Ameri- 
can, and,  above  all,  an  American  soldier  ! 

A  few  days  later  Olive  found  something 
else  to  think  about.  Walkinof  one  morninof 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  All  Hallows,  she  fell 
in  with  Lillywhite — ^not  entirely  by  acci- 
dent ;  the  old  fellow  had  been  seeking  an 
op|)ortunity  '  to  have  a  word  with  her '  for 
some  time. 

Olive  spoke  to  him  kindly,  and  a^ked  after 
his  health.  Lillywhite  thanked  her,  and 
protested  that  he  never  felt  better,  that  he 
was  sounder  in  wind,  limb,  and  eyesight 
than  many  a  man  thirty  years  his  junior. 
Then  he  inquired,  rather  significantly  as 
Olive  thought,  whether  she  saw  much  of 
Mr.  Prince. 

'  He  calls  at  All  Hallows  sometimes,  and 
I  meet  him  occasionally  when  I  go  out,' 
returned  Olive. 

*  He  can  be  very  agreeable  when  he  likes,' 
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'  Yes,  when  he  Hkes.' 

'  He  does  not  always  hke,  you  mean. 
The  old  lady  died  intestate,  didn't  she  f 

'  I  have  heard  so,  but  I  really  know 
nothing  of  his  affairs.' 

'  She  did,  which  means  that  Edw^ard  gets 
everything.  It  is  precious  little  he'll  hand 
over  to  Jack.  She  must  have  saved  a  nice 
penny,  and  there  was  a  pretty  heavy  policy, 
too.' 

^  On  her  hfe  ?' 

'  Yes.  When  poor  Charlie  died  Edward 
got  a  fine  haul — fifteen  thousand — and  his 
mother  insured  her  hfe  for  five  thousand 
more.  He  has,  of  course,  got  that  money, 
and  one  way  and  another  I  dare  say  he  is 
worth  not  far  from  fifty  thousand  pounds 
— to  say  nothing  of  his  practice.  He 
is  a  prosperous  man  and  a  proud.  Miss 
Lincoln.  But  pride  sometimes  goes  before 
a  fall.' 

Olive,  who  did  not  quite  like  the  turn  the 
talk  was  taking,  looked  at  her  watch. 
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*  One  moment,  Miss  Lincoln  ;  I  have 
something  to  tell  you,  or,  rather,  something 
I  should  like  to  tell  you,  provided  I  have 
your  assurance  that  in  no  circumstances  will 
you  give  me  as  your  authority — if  you 
should  think  fit  to  mention  it — as  to  which 
you  can  exercise  your  discretion.' 

*  Does  it  concern  Mr.  Prince  ?  For,  to 
speak  candidly,  I  have  no  particular  desire 
to  hear  anything  about  him.' 

^  In  a  certain  sense  it  does  concern  Mr. 
Prince.  But  it  also  concerns  everybody 
else  who  had  a  respect  for  his  brother  and 
deplores  his  death.' 

Olive  started  and  turned  pale. 

'  You  mean  Charlie.      What  about  him  ?' 

'  That  I  propose  to  tell  you — on  the 
conditions  I  have  named.' 

^  I  accept  them.  I  give  you  my  word 
that  I  will  not  mention  your  name  in  con- 
nection with  what  you  may  tell  me,'  ex- 
claimed Olive  eagerly.  Was  it  possible 
that    she    was    about    to    learn    the    secret 
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which  Charhe  at  their  last  interview  had 
refused  to  reveal  ? 

'  Prepare  yourself  for  a  surprise,'  said  the 
old  fellow.  And  then  he  paused,  not  from 
indecision,  but  because  he  hated  to  part  with 
a  secret  hardly  less  than  a  miser  hates  to 
part  with  his  treasure.  *  Prepare  yourself 
for  a  great  surprise,'  he  repeated.  '  The 
body  found  off  Whitebeach,  and  laid  in 
yonder  churchyard'  (pointing  towards  Peele), 
'  is  not  Charles  Prince's  body.' 

'  Not  Charlie's  body  !  Not  Charlie's  body  1' 
gasped  Olive.  '  What  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Lilly  white  ?      Say  at  once  what  you  mean.' 

^  Simply  what  I  said.  The  body  sup- 
posed to  be  Charles's  is  not  his  body.' 

^  Good  heavens  !  don't  torture  me  in  this 
way.  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  is — not 
dead  ?' 

'  I  am  afraid  he  is — though  for  awhile  I 
thought~yes,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  he  was  drowned.' 

'  Then  why  on  earth  do  you  say  that  the 
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body   found   at   Whitebeach   and   buried  at 
Peele  was  not  his  body  V 

Lilly  white  set  forth  in  detail  the  facts  on 
which  he  had  based  his  judgment,  showed 
her  the  watch  which  had  been  found  in  the 
dead  man's  fob,  and  told  her  how  he  had 
ascei'tained  his  name.  When  a  man  buys  a 
watch  he  generally  keeps  it,  and  a  watch- 
maker seldom  forgets  the  name  of  a  customer 
to  whom  he  sells  a  good  timekeeper.  The 
watch  in  question  bore  the  name  of  a 
London  maker  and  a  number  ;  and  when, 
some  time  after  the  disaster  at  Whitebeach, 
Lilly  white  went  to  London,  he  took  the 
watch  with  him,  and  succeeded  in  tracing 
it  to  its  previous  possessor.  The  maker,  a 
wholesale  man,  sold  it  to  a  dealer  in  the 
Commercial  Road,  who,  as  his  books  dis- 
closed, sold  it  in  turn  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Lindale,  second  officer  of  the  Orpheus,  a 
ship  then  lying  in  the  East  India  Dock. 
With  this  information,  nothing  was  easier 
than  to  find   out  the  address  of  the  owners, 
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upon  whom  Lillywhite  waited,  and  ascer- 
tained (without,  of  course,  disclosing  his 
object  in  making  the  inquiry)  that,  some 
four  or  five  weeks  before  the  body  declared 
to  be  Charles  Prince's  was  found  on  the 
sandbank,  Thomas  Lindale  had  been  washed 
overboard  one  dark  night  during  a  heavy 
gale  in  the  Channel. 

The  chain  of  evidence  seemed  complete. 

Nevertheless  Olive  was  still  unconvinced. 

'  But  the  body  was  identified  as  Charlie's  ; 
his  brother  and  several  people  were  sure  it 
was  Charlie's,'  she  urged. 

*  If  you  had  known  and  read  about  as 
many  cases  of  mistaken  identity  as  I  have, 
nothing  in  that  line  would  surprise  you,' 
returned  Lillywhite  quietly.  '  And  just 
think  how  difficult  must  be  the  identification 
of  a  body  that  has  been  knocking  about  in 
salt  water  for  four  or  five  weeks  !' 

'  Still,  do  you  suppose  that  Mr.  Prince 
had  any  suspicion  that  this  body  was  not 
Charlie's  V 
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'  Suspicion  !  He  knew  ;  I  told  him  my- 
self— after  the  funeral,  of  course.' 

*  But  did  he  know  before  V 

*  That  I  cannot  tell  you.  He  said  he  had 
been  deceived  by  the  fishermen,  which  is 
likely  enough.' 

^  Did  you  tell  anybody  else  ?' 

'  No.  Edward  would  have  been  very 
angry  if  I  had,  and  he  was  my  employer. 
Besides,  what  would  have  been  the  good  ? 
I  could  not  have  restored  Charlie  to  life  ;  it 
would  have  made  a  terrible  scandal,  and,  for 
the  rest,  it  is  not  my  way  to  tell  tales  out 
of  doors.' 

'  Why  have  you  told  me,  then  V 

'  Because  you  are  going  back  to  America 
— we  may  never  meet  again  ;  and  consider- 
ing your  relations — how  friendly  you  and 
Charlie  were,  I  mean — it  seemed  to  me 
that  you  should  know.' 

This  was  not  strictly  true,  but  Mr.  Lilly- 
white  could  be  very  diplomatic  on  occasions. 
Having  a  theory  that  no  woman  could  keep 
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a  secret,  he  felt  sure  that  the  starthng 
information  which  he  had  just  given  to  Miss 
Lincoln  would  be  imparted — of  course,  in 
strict  confidence — to  somebody  else,  and  so 
passed  on  until  it  became  the  common  talk 
of  Peele,  without  compromising  him,  since, 
after  her  promise,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Miss  Lincoln  to  give  him  as  her  authority. 
Edward  Prince  would  know,  naturally,  and 
he  wanted  him  to  know.  It  was  the  ex- 
clerk's  revenge  for  his  dismissal,  and  if  the 
story,  with  a  few  additions,  reached  the  ears 
of  the  ^gis  people,  so  much  the  better.  A 
little  later  on  he  should  whisper  a  few  other 
things  in  the  same  ear,  but  for  the  present 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  say  more ; 
wherefore,  when  Olive,  after  a  minute's  re- 
flection, asked  whether  it  was  possible  that 
Mr.  Prince  had  any  object  to  serve  in  so 
readily  assuming  that  '  the  body '  was  his 
brother's  body,  Lilly  white  answered  dryly  : 

'  'Pon    my    soul,    Miss    Lincoln,    that    is 
more  than  I  can  say.      It  is  so  easy  to  make 
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a  bad  guess  about  motives,  and  Mr.  Prince 
is  one  of  those  men  whose  motives  are 
almost  past  finding  out.' 

*  I  am  very  much  obHged  to  you,  Mr. 
Lillywhite  ;  I  am  sure  you  mean  nothing 
but  kindness,'  said  Ohve  pathetically.  '  All 
the  same,  it  would  have  been  better  for  my 
peace  of  mind  if  you  had  kept  this  secret 
locked  up  in  your  own  breast.' 

Then  they  parted — Lillywhite  felicitating 
himself  on  his  astuteness  ;  Olive  with  mind 
perturbed,  and  a  pr<^y  to  dark  suspicions  and 
painful  doubts  Had  Lillywhite  been  less 
circumstantial  and  precise  she  would  have 
discredited  his  story  utterly.  It  seemed 
more  probable  that  he  should  be  WTong 
than  that  Edward  should  make  the  terrible 
mistake  which  Lillywhite  imputed  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  old  man  could  have 
no  interest  in  inventing  the  story,  and  the 
watch  was  a  pz^-ce  de  conviction  whose  signi- 
ficance it  was  impossible  to  ignore  ;  for  if 
Edward's   account    of    the    manner    of    his 
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brother's  death  were  true,  CharHe  surely 
did  not  go  into  the  water  clothed  and  wear- 
ing his  watch.  Besides,  it  was  not  his 
watch.  She  knew  it  ;  and  Job,  the  boat- 
man, had  brought  it  to  the  Pines  with  his 
other  things. 

If  Edward's  account  were  true  !  And 
why  shouldn't  it  be  true  ?  It  was  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Charlie  was  drowned  while  bath- 
ing, as  Edward  had  told.  And  then  there 
came  back  to  her  the  thought,  born  of  her 
grief  and  rejected  in  her  cooler  moments — 
the  thought  that  had  he  made  a  more 
strenuous  effort  he  might  have  saved  his 
brother's  life.  Unless  Lillywhite  were  an 
unmitigfated  scoundrel  and  liar,  Edward  had 
kept  something  back.  If  he  were  capable 
of  concealing  the  fact  that  the  body  sup- 
posed to  be  Charlie's  was  that  of  an  un- 
known sailor,  he  was  capable — of  what  ? 

The  elder  brother  had  been  jealous  of  the 
younger,  and  she  had  proof  the  other  day 
that  he  could  be  violent,  that  he  was  httle 
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better  than  a  ruffian  with  a  veneer  of  poHte- 
ness.  OHve  shuddered  at  the  dire  yet  form- 
less suspicions  which  forced  themselves  into 
her  mind,  like  shadowy  phantoms  of  the 
night.  They  were  terrible,  impossible,  un- 
speakable, and  with  a  great  effort  she  chased 
them  away.  How  she  wished  that  Lilly- 
white  had  either  held  his  tongue  or  told  her 
more  ;  and  that  he  knew  more  and  could 
throw  light  on  that  other  mystery  which 
had  given  her  so  much  concern  she  had  no 
doubt  whatever. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

*  THOSE  EYES  1' 

The  interview  with  Lillywhite  happened  on 
a  certain  Wednesday  in  the  month  of 
March.  On  the  following  Tuesday  the 
Marshes  gave  a  dinner-party,  to  which  v/ere 
invited,  as  usual,  all  the  officers  of  the  Red 
Hussars,  then  at  Warcock  Heath,  and  all — 
save  Captain  Locksley — came.  '  A  touch 
of  liver,'  explained  Captain  Revel,  had  com- 
pelled his  friend  at  the  last  moment,  malgre 
lui,  and  greatly  to  his  regret,  to  stay  be- 
hind. In  India  Locksley  had  had  malarial 
fever,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  still 
occasionally  suffered.  It  was  nothing 
serious,  however,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
week  he  would  be  fit  for  duty  and  the  field. 
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Olive  said  she  was  sorry.  She  might 
have  said  disappointed,  for,  despite  Lilly- 
white's  revelations  and  her  own  anxieties, 
she  had  still  a  thought  to  spare  for  the 
mysterious  captain,  and  would  have  been 
pleased  to  see  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
w^as  a  relief,  and  in  some  measure  a  conso- 
lation, to  find  that  Edward  Prince  was  also 
among  the  absentees.  Instead  of  him  came 
a  note,  asking  that  he  might  be  excused,  on 
the  ground  of  a  sudden  engagement  and 
pressing  business.  Olive  surmised  correctly 
that  the  true  reason  was  reluctance  to  meet 
her  so  soon  after  their  last  parting,  and  fear 
that  her  disdainful  silence  implied  an  inten- 
tion on  her  part  to  disregard  his  prayer  to 
let  bygones  be  bygones.  But,  whatever  the 
cause,  his  absence  was  satisfactory.  She 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  treat  him  as 
a  friend,  and  to  treat  him  otherwise  w^ould 
doubtless  have  attracted  attention  and  pro- 
voked inquiries. 

The  hostess  wanted  to   make   a   musical 
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evening  of  it,  and  when  the  gentlemen 
joined  the  ladies  after  dinner  singing  was 
going  on.  Colonel  Ethelstan,  on  being  asked 
by  Mrs.  Marsh  to  sing,  kindly  consented; 
but  instead  of  the  rollicking  soldier's  song 
which  all  were  expecting,  he  sang,  '  Oh  no, 
we  never  mention  her  ;  her  name  is  never 
heard  '  in  so  lugubrious  a  voice  as  to  make 
everybody  feel  melancholy.  Next,  a  lady 
sang  an  even  more  dismal-sounding  song  in 
Itahan,  which  nobody  understood,  where- 
upon Mrs.  Marsh,  in  despair,  appealed  to 
Captain  Kevel. 

'  You  look  as  if  you  could  sing,  Captain 
Kevel,'  she  said,  in  a  whisper  ;  '  cannot  you 
give  us  something — if  possible,  something 
lively  ?  Those  sentimental  songs  are  very 
nice,  but  they  are  not  exhilarating.' 

'  I  will  do  my  best,'  quoth  Revel 
modestly.  '  What  do  you  say  to  a  rattling 
hunting-song  V 

'  Just  the  thing,  by  all  means — thank 
you  very  much  !' 
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The  captain  sat  down  at  the  piano,  which 
he  played  passably  well,  and,  after  striking  a 
few  notes,  began  : 

'  I've  as  nice  a  little  hunter  as  e'er  you'd  wi^h  to  see, 
So  high  she  lifts  her  forefoot,  so  proudly  bends  her  knee  ; 
Her  fiery  head  and  nostrils  red  assert  her  noble  blood  ; 
Her  girth  is  deep,  and  hocks  she  has  that  send  her  through 
the  mud — 
My  gallant  little  hunter,  my  dashing  little  bay  ! 

'  Now  see  her  at  the  covert-side,  responsive  to  my  hand, 
While    other    horses   fret   and   fume  how    quietly   she'll 

stand  ; 
But  when  hounds  proclaim  a  find,  and  "'  For'ard  I""  is  the  cry, 
She'll  fling  the  dirt  behind  her,  and  o'er  the  pastures  fly — 
My  gallant  little  hunter,  my  dashing  little  bay  ! 

'  The  scent  is  good,  the  pace  is  fast,  the  crowd's  soon  left 
behind  ; 
A  minute's  check,  a  view  hallo,  and  onward  like  the  wind  ; 
At  a  rotten  bank  and  yawning   ditch   the  funkers    turn 

away  ; 
"  The  best  thing,"  quoth  the  master,  "  we've  had  this  many 
a  day  " — 
My  noble  little  hunter,  my  dashing  little  bay  !' 

'  Good  heavens  !  Miss  Lincoln  is  faint- 
ing,' exclaimed  somebody. 

Whereupon  there  was  a  cry  for  brandy 
and  sal  volatile,  the  singing  stopped,  the 
women  fluttered  round  a  limp  figure  on  an 
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ottoman,  and  the  men  asked  each  other  what 
had  befallen.  But  the  sensation  lasted  only 
a  few  seconds  ;  thanks  to  the  prompt  opening 
of  a  window,  Olive  came  to  as  quickly  as 
she  went  off. 

'  It's  the  heat  of  the  room/  said  one. 

'  She's  not  very  strong — rather  consump- 
tive, you  know,'  whispered  another.  ^  She 
flushed,  turned  pale,  and  went  off'  A 
very  bad  sign,  I  should  say.  Her  friends 
should  send  her  to  Madeira  or  the  Riviera.' 

'  Hadn't  you  better  take  a  turn  in  the 
garden  and  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  ?' 
suggested  Mr.  Marsh. 

Olive  smiled  gratefully,  accepted  her 
host's  arm,  and,  saying  she  should  be  back 
presently,  left  the  room. 

When  she  was  gone.  Captain  Revel,  at 
Mrs.  Marsh's  request,  began  his  song 
afresh  and  finished  it,  little  thinking  that 
it  had  anything  to  do  with  Miss  Lincoln's 
faint.  But  for  Olive  the  song  was  like  a 
bolt  out  of  a  blue  sky.       She  knew  every 
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word  of  it  ;  Charlie  and  herself  had  spent 
hours  in  adapting  it  ;  the  air  was  the  same 
and  Revel's  voice  so  closely  resembled 
Charlie's  that  it  was  like  a  voice  from  the 
dead.  How  had  this  man  from  India 
learnt  what  was  known  only  to  Charlie 
and  herself?  The  shock  and  surprise, 
coming  so  soon  after  Lill^^white's  strange 
tale,  were  too  much  for  her.  It  sent  the 
blood  back  to  her  heart,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  she  lost  consciousness,  which  those 
present  ascribed  to  every  cause  but  the  right 
one. 

After  a  short  absence  she  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  looking  somewhat  pale  indeed, 
yet  cheerful  and  composed,  and,  in  answer  to 
Mrs.  Marsh's  anxious  inquiries,  protested 
that  she  felt  quite  well  again. 

'  It  must  have  been  the  heat,'  said  the 
elder  lady. 

'  Yes,  it  nmst  have  been  the  heat,'  replied 
Olive,  and  then  sought  an  opportunity  of 
asking  Revel  where  he  had  learnt  the  song  ; 
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but,  as  during  the  rest  of  the 
she  found  no  chance  of  speaking  to  him 
privately,  she  decided  to  wait  for  a  more 
propitious  occasion. 

'  Hunting  is  nearly  over,  Miss  Lincoln,' 
said  Revel,  shortly  before  he  and  his  brother 
officers  took  their  leave.  '  We  must  make 
the  best  of  the  few  da^^s  that  are  left  to  us. 
There  is  a  near  meet  on  Friday  ;  I  suppose 
you'll  be  out  V 

'  That  is  my  intention,  all  being  well' 
'  So,  I  think,  will  Captain  Locksley.      He 
is  sure  to  be  fit  by  then,  and  I  want  him  to 
ride  a  horse  I  bought  last  week  at  Tatt's — a 
regular  flyer  they  say  he  is.' 

Olive  would  have  gone  if  only  on  the  off- 
chance  of  being  able  to  put  the  question 
which  was  weighing  so  heavily  on  her 
mind. 

'  Where  and  from  whom  had  Revel  heard 
Charlie's  song  ?'  she  asked  herself  again  and 
again — asked  herself  until  her  head  ached 
and  her  brain  was  in  a  whirl. 
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Friday  came,  and  Olive  went.  The  day 
was  fortunately  fine  ;  but  even  bad  weather 
would  have  failed  to  keep  her  at  home. 

Among  the  first  to  greet  her  at  the  meet 
were  the  two  captains.  Locksley  rode  a 
powerful  blood  chestnut,  so  hot  that  a  less 
consummate  horseman  would  have  found  it 
hard  to  control  him. 

The  master  of  the  Riversdale  was  the  soul 
of  punctuality  ;  at  a  few  minutes  after 
eleven  the  hounds  began  to  draw  a  covert 
which,  albeit  a  sure  find,  was  large  and 
difficult  to  get  away  from.  Moreover,  the 
morning  being  windless,  nobody  had  any 
precise  idea  as  to  which  side  the  fox  would 
break.  A  part  of  the  field  stayed  outside, 
another  division  went  into  the  wood  and 
took  post  in  the  central  ride.  Captain 
Locksley,  whose  horse  the  throng  and  cries 
were  exciting  almost  past  holding,  discreetly 
slipped  into  a  cross-ride,  '  far  from  the 
madding  crowd.' 

OHve,  perceiving  that  Captain  Revel  was 
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SO  far  ahead  of  the  others  that  she  might 
speak  to  him  without  being  overheard,  rode 
up  to  him. 

^  I  hope  you  are  none  the  worse  for  your 
faint  V  quoth  he. 

'  Not  in  the  least,  thank  you.' 

*  The  heat  of  the  room,  I  suppose  V 

'  I  think  so  ;  the  opening  of  the  window 
revived  me  at  once.' 

'  We  had  a  very  pleasant  evening.  I  say, 
how  well  that  little  Miss  Bravo  sings.' 

'  Yes,  she  has  a  splendid  voice.  But  I 
think  the  song  that  gave  the  most  satisfac- 
tion was  yours.  Captain  Revel.' 

*  It  was  more  the  words  and  the  air  than 
my  singing,  then  ;  but  it  is  a  ratthng  song. 
"  My  Little  Hunter  "  we  call  it.' 

*  Is  it  in  print  ?  I  should  like  to  have  a 
copy.' 

*  Oh  no,  it  isn't  in  print.  I  learnt 
it ' 

^  Tally-ho  !  Gone  away  !'  halloed  a  voice 
at  the  extremity  of  the  covert. 
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'  For'ard,  for'ard  !  hark  for'ard  away  '' 
shouted  the  master,  who  was  behind  them. 
*■  Gallop  like  blazes  !  they  are  outside  and 
running  like  mad  !' 

Question-time  was  clearly  past  ;  Olive's 
query  remained  unanswered.  The  horses,  as 
eager  as  their  riders,  raced  wildly  for  the  top 
of  the  wood  ;  and  the  more  impetuous,  dis- 
daining an  open  gate,  took  the  boundary 
fence  in  their  stride. 

The  hounds  were  two  fields  ahead,  only 
the  huntsman  and  one  other  with  them ;  the 
other  was  Captain  Locksley. 

Then  there  was  riding  in  hot  haste  to 
*  catch  up,'  crowding  at  gaps  and  craning  at 
big  places.  Several  men  ^  went  muckers  '  at 
the  second  fence,  and  soon  the  field  became 
widely  scattered  and  portentously  thinned. 
Olive,  whose  veteran  hunter  neither  faltered 
in  his  gallop  nor  funked  at  his  jumps,  held 
steadil}^  on  in  the  wake  of  the  flying  pack, 
drawing   ever   nearer   to    Captain    Locksley 
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and  the  huntsman,  who  were  still  leading. 
Revel  had  taken  a  line  of  his  own. 

And  so  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  when 
they  came  to  a  brook  whose  rotten  banks  and 
ugly  '  take-off '  would  have  balked  a  stag. 

'  No  crossing  here,  Miss  Lincoln,'  said 
Locksley  ;  *  but,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  we 
shall  find  a  ride  and  a  bridge  beyond  that 
plantation  to  our  right.  I'll  show  you  the 
way.' 

Olive  followed,  wondering  at  his  knowledge 
of  the  country.  He  seemed  to  know  it  better 
than  some  people  who  had  hunted  in  it  all 
their  lives. 

It  was  easy  to  jump  into  the  plantation, 
but  difficult  to  force  a  way  through  it,  so 
thick  were  the  trees.  As  the  captain  stooped 
to  avoid  a  branch  his  spectacles  were  plucked 
off  by  a  twig. 

Olive  caught  them  as  they  fell. 

*  Here  are  your  glasses  !'  she  said,  when 
they  were  out  of  the  wood. 

Their  eyes  met. 
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Locksley's  face,  divested  of  its  disguise, 
was  entirely  changed. 

*  Those  eyes  !  good  God,  those  eyes  T 

Olive  reeled  in  her  saddle,  and  with  diffi- 
culty suppressed  a  scream.  It  all  came  back 
to  her  like  a  revelation — Lillywhite's  story, 
the  hunting-song,  Locksley's  knowledge  of 
the  country,  his  admission  that  he  had 
served  in  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  his  bold 
riding,  and,  above  all,  those  eyes. 

'  You  are  CharHe  Prince  V  she  gasped. 

'  Yes  ;  but  no  more  just  now,  for  our  old 
love's  sake.  Another  time,'  returned  the 
captain  hurriedly,  as  he  replaced  his  tinted 
glasses. 

'  Where  are  the  hounds  V  demanded  the 
master  (a  welter  weight),  as  he  crashed 
through  the  plantation  on  his  elephantine 
steed,  snapping  young  trees  as  though  they 
were  willow  wands.  '  There  goes  Quickly 's 
horn.  How  the  deuce  has  he  got  to  'em? 
This  way,  Miss  Lincoln  ;  they  are  running 
through  the  spinney.' 
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On  they  go  again,  but,  fortunately  for 
those  whose  horses  are  beginning  to  flag, 
not  quite  so  fast  as  at  first. 

Ohve  rides  automatically,  feeling  as  though 
she  were  in  a  dream.  Had  her  horse  been 
less  clever  and  steady,  and  Locksley,  who 
continued  to  gallop  by  her  side,  less  watchful, 
she  would  have  come  to  grief  several  times. 

After  another  half-hour  they  come  to  a 
grassy  lane,  bounded  by  a  bank  w^hich,  though 
a  fair  jump,  is  a  big  '  drop '  on  the  further 
side. 

Locksley,  wanting  to  see  Olive  fairly 
over,  bids  her  go  first,  whereupon  the  know- 
ing gray  tops  the  bank  and  slips  into  the 
lane  with  the  agility  of  a  cat ;  but  the  chest- 
nut, naturally  impetuous,  and  irritated  by 
being  held  back,  rushes  blindly,  jumps  wildly, 
pitches  on  his  head,  and  rolls  over  on  his 
side.  The  next  moment  he  is  on  his  legs 
again.  But  the  captain  lies  where  he  fell, 
motionless  and  limp,  his  face  streaked  with 
blood. 
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The  chestnut  in  rising  has  struck  him  on 
the  head. 

OHve  screams,  and  two  men,  who  have 
got  into  the  lane  at  an  easier  place,  come  to 
her  call.  Both  dismount,  and  while  one  of 
them  raises  the  prostrate  man's  head,  the 
other  pours  brandy  down  his  throat. 

Without  effect.  Locksley  still  lies  motion- 
less and  limp. 

*  It's  a  bad  case,  I  fear,'  says  one. 

'  It  looks  so,'  assents  the  other ;  '  he  has 
got  a  terrible  gash  on  the  head.  See  how 
it  bleeds  !' 

'  What  shall  we  do  ?' 

'  Tie  his  head  up  with  a  pocket-handker- 
chief, take  him  to  that  farmhouse  there, 
and  send  for  a  doctor.' 

By  this  time  two  or  three  other  men,  and 
a  couple  of  labourers  from  an  adjacent  field, 
have  come  up  to  see  what  is  the  matter  and 
offer  their  help.  A  gate  is  lifted  from  its 
hinges,  covered  with  coats  and  used  as  a 
litter.      Meanwhile,    one    of    the    horsemen 
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gallops   off    for   a   surgeon    who    lives   in   a 
village  three  miles  away. 

The  farmhouse  is  fortunately  near,  and 
the  farmer's  wife  a  kindly  soul,  who,  when 
she  hears  what  has  happened,  gladly  receives 
the  wounded  man  into  her  house,  and  lets 
him  be  laid  on  her  parlour  sofa. 
.  Olive's  courage  rises  to  the  occasion  ;  she 
sees  what  she  ought  to  do,  and  does  it 
promptly. 

*  I  am  a  friend  of  Captain  Locksley's,'  she 
says  to  the  farmer's  wife.  *  I  will  take 
charge  of  him  till  the  doctor  comes.  We 
don't  want  all  these  people  here  ;  the  quieter 
he  is  kept  the  better.' 

A  hint  was  enough  ;  gentlemen  and 
labourers  promptly  withdrew,  but  not 
before  Olive  had  asked  the  former,  if  they 
met  Captain  Revel,  to  send  him  straightway 
to  Marie's  Farm.  This  done,  she  set  to 
work — got  water  and  a  sponge,  washed 
Locksley's  wound,  rebandaged  his  head,  and 
made  hiui  as  comfortable  as   circumstances 
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permitted.  Then  she  sat  watching  him  and 
wondering,  her  mind  at  times  positively 
reeling  under  the  weight  of  the  unanswerable 
questionings  suggested  by  the  startling  dis- 
coveries of  the  last  few^  days,  and,  above  all, 
of  that  day. 

It  was  Charlie,  beyond  a  doubt.  He  had 
admitted  it  ;  and  now,  as  he  lay  there,  with 
eyes  uncovered,  and  she  studied  in  detail  the 
well-remembered  features,  and  recalled  what 
she  had  heard  of  the  obscurity  of  Captain 
Locksley's  antecedents,  and  his  silence  as  to 
his  past  and  his  kindred,  she  marvelled  that 
she  did  not  recoQ^nise  him  at  an  earlier  stao'e 
of  their  acquaintance.  But  this  was  an  ex 
post  facto  judgment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  Avould  have  been  marvellous  if  she  had 
recognised  him  sooner.  When  you  have 
the  best  reason  for  believing  that  a  man  is 
dead  and  buried,  you  do  not  expect  to  meet 
him  in  the  flesh,  and,  in  the  event  of  your 
seeing  anybody  like  him,  the  resemblance 
is  ascribed  to  a  blind  chance   or  a   freak  of 
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nature — anything  but  a  resurrection.  More- 
over, Charlie  was  so  much  changed  that, 
when  he  wore  his  tinted  spectacles,  his  own 
mother  would  not  have  known  him  ;  and 
neither  his  brother,  nor  Olive,  nor  Lilly- 
white,  nor  any  other  of  his  old  Peele  friends, 
had  recognised  him.  Even  his  voice — and 
voices  dwell  long  in  the  memory — w^as  altered 
— either  from  the  explosion  or  the  relaxing 
effect  of  the  Indian  climate  on  his  throat. 

Yet  though  Olive  knew  that  Locksley 
was  her  old  love,  she  could  not  conceive 
how  he  had  been  saved  from  drowning  and 
found  his  w^ay  to  India,  and  why  Edward 
had  buried  another  body  in  his  stead. 
Edward  either  knew  that  his  brother  was 
alive,  and  that  Locksley  and  Charlie  were 
the  same,  or  he  did  not. 

If  it  were  a  plot  contrived  by  the  brothers, 
how  had  Charlie  been  persuaded  to  drop  his 
identity,  renounce  his  inheritance,  leave  his 
mother  and  herself  without  a  word  of  fare- 
well ?      True,  she  had  treated  him  unkindly ; 
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but  Charlie  was  neither  heartless  nor  a 
lunatic,  and  surely  none  save  a  lunatic  would 
make  so  great  a  sacrifice  for  so  light  a 
cause. 

And  if  it  were  not  a  plot,  if  Edward 
and  Lillywhite  believed  Charlie  to  be  dead, 
what  then  ?  That  was  the  question,  a 
question  which  the  longer  it  was  pondered 
the  harder  it  seemed,  and  he  who  alone 
could  clear  up  the  mystery  lay  like  one  in 
very  truth  dead,  and  might  never.  .  .  . 
The  thought  was  madness.  He  must  re- 
cover— must,  must.  .  .  .  Would  the  doctor 
never  come  ? 

Olive  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  the 
clatter  of  hoofs  in  the  road,  and  presently 
Captain  Revel  appeared. 

'  This  is  a  bad  business,'  he  said  sorrow- 
fully, regarding  his  unconscious  friend — '  a 
very  bad  business.  And  all  my  fault.  I  should 
not  have  let  him  ride  the  chestnut.  He  is 
too  hot  for  this  country.  We  want  horses 
that  can  creep  as  well  as  fly.      I  don't  think 
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it  is  anything  very  serious,  though.  It 
looks  Hke  a  case  of  concussion  of  the  brain. 
The  doctor  will  be  here  presently.  I  passed 
through  the  village  where  he  lives.  He  is 
coming  in  his  trap  as  fast  as  he  can.  I  out- 
paced him.  .  .  .  How  good  of  you  to  stay 
with  Locksley  !  He  will  be  very  grateful 
when  he  knows.  Wheels  1  There  he  is  ! 
Now  we  shall  know  the  worst.  I  do  hope 
it  isn't  a  fracture.' 

As  Revel  spoke,  the  surgeon  came  in. 
He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  without 
wasting  any  time  removed  the  bandage 
and  carefully  examined  the  wound,  w^hich 
still  bled  profusely. 

'  It's  a  nasty  cut,  and  narrowly  missed 
being  fatal,'  he  said  at  length. 

*  Is  it  a  fracture  V  asked  Revel  anxiously. 

*  No  ;  a  superficial  scalp  wound  and  severe 
concussion  of  the  brain.  He  will  probably 
remain  unconscious  for  several  days  ;  but  I 
hope  we  shall  pull  him  through.' 

When  the  doctor  had  stopped  the  hemor- 
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rhage  and  stitched  up  the  wound,  he  asked 
Revel  whether  he  proposed  to  keep  Captain 
Loeksley  at  the  farm-house  or  take  him  to 
his  own. 

'  Take  him  to  his  own,  if  it  can  be  done 
safely.      We  have  ambulances  at  the  camp.' 

'  The  ambulance,  by  all  means.  How 
soon  can  you  have  it  here  ?' 

'  In  less  than  two  hours.  I  will  00  at 
once,  and  send  off  an  ambulance  with  one  of 
our  hospital  orderlies  and  Captain  Locksley's 
servant,  and  then  return.  Shall  you  remain 
here  ?' 

'  Certainly  ;  and  see  my  patient  safely 
home.' 

Olive  inquired  whether  she  could  be  of 
further  use,  adding  that  if  she  could  she 
should  be  glad  to  stay.  The  doctor  thought 
not,  and  suggested  that  the  best  thing  she 
could  do  was  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  and  go 
home  quietly.  He  saw  that  the  shock  and 
the  strain  had  been  almost  too  much  for  her 
^renofth. 

VOL.  III.  47 
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Olive  took  the  glass  of  wine  and  left 
with  Captain  Revel,  whose  road  and  her  own 
lay  for  some  miles  together. 

^  Am  I  to  conclude  that  you  think  there 
is  danger,  doctor  V  demanded  the  captain 
before  he  went  away. 

'  Concussion  is  never  free  from  danger  ; 
and  we  may  have  complications.  We  are 
pretty  sure  to  have  inflammatory  fever ;  but 
Captain  Locksley  is  young,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  I  hope  for  the  best,'  was  the  cautious 
answer. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ANOTHER    DISAPPOINTMENT. 

LocKSLEY  remained  unconscious  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  week  ;  then  inflammatory 
fever  and  dehrium  supervened  ;  and  his  con- 
valescence was  slow.  But  Miss  Lincoln 
heard  of  him  often — sometimes  from  Revel  ; 
and  several  times  a  week  Mrs.  Marsh  sent  a 
servant  to  inquire  how  it  fared  with  the 
invalid. 

One  day,  when  he  was  quite  out  of 
danger  and  in  his  right  mind,  Olive  had 
a  visit  from  Lillywhite.  His  ostensible 
errand  was  to  convey  Captain  Locksley's 
thanks  to  Miss  Lincoln  for  the  kindness 
and  attention  she  had  shown  him  at  the 
time   of  his  accident ;  but  this  was  merely  a 
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])retext — the    message    might   just    as  well 
have  been  sent  by  Revel. 

After  Lilly  white  had  given  her  an  account 
of  his  lodger's  condition,  and  observed  that 
it  would  be  several  months  before  he  was 
fully  recovered,  her  visitor  said  abruptly  : 

*  You  know  who  he  is  V 

Olive  nodded  assent. 

'  He  told  me  so  ;  and  he  is  very  anxious 
that  you  should  keep  the  knowledge  to  your- 
self— for  the  present.' 

'  I  have  not  told  anybody,  nor  shall  I, 
until  I  see  him.  I  suppose  you  have  known 
all  along  ?' 

'  No.  Only  since  the  accident.  When 
he  was  delirious  he  said  things  that  gave  me 
the  idea,  and  then  by  putting  two  and  two 
together  I  saw  how  it  was.  And  I  am  really 
humiliated  to  think  that  I,  who  have  fancied 
myself  rather  clever  at  finding  things  out, 
should  have  had  Charles  Prince  in  my  house 
for  months  without  discovering  his  secret. 
But  though  I  knew  that  it  was  not  his  body 
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that  lay  in  the  family  vault,  I  did  not  doubt 
he  was  drowned  ;  and  that,  I  suppose,  ac- 
counts for  my  blindness.' 

'  Do  you  think  Edward  know^s  V 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  could  not  sleep  in 
his  bed  if  he  did.  I  saw  him  in  Peele 
yesterday.  He  was  all  smiles,  greeted  me 
aflfably,  and  looked  uncommonly  well  satis- 
fied with  himself  Do  you  know,  I  don't 
think  he  greatly  regrets  the  accident  which 
has  befallen  Captain  Locksley.' 

Ohve  reddened  wdth  indignation  and,  pro- 
bably, another  feeling. 

'  But  what  does  it  all  mean  V  she  asked. 
'  How  could  Charlie  escape  drowning  without 
his  brother's  knowledge,  and,  having  escaped, 
why,  instead  of  returning  to  Whitebeach  or 
Peele,  did  he  take  another  name  and  enlist  ? 
And,  above  all,  why  did  Edward  commit  the 
unspeakable  atrocity  of  burying  as  Charlie's 
a  body  that  was  not  Charlie's  ?' 

'  That  is  more  than  I  can  say.  As  yet, 
Charles  has  told  me  very  little.      He  is  too 
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weak  for  much  talk.  I  suspect  many  things, 
and,  I  dare  say,  have  formed  a  pretty  accu- 
rate sfuess  as  to  how  it  came  about.       But 

o 

as  I  have  no  certain  knowledge,  and  could 
not  say  what  I  suspect  without  bringing  a 
very  serious  charge  against  a  certain  person, 
I  think  you  will  have  to  wait  until  Captain 
Locksley  can  tell  you  himself 

'  You  mean  that  you  won't  tell  me  V 

'  Don't  put  it  in  that  way,  I  beseech  you,' 
said  Lillywhite  plaintively.  '  I  would  do 
anything  in  reason  to  oblige  a  lady,  indeed 
I  would  ;  especially  a  lady  for  whom  I  have 
so  great  a  regard  as  ^^ourself  But  this 
secret  is  not  mine.  Moreover,  as  I  don't 
know  all  the  facts,  I  may  be  quite  wrong  ; 
and  it  would  be  much  better  and  pleasanter 
for  you  to  hear  the  story  from  the  fountain- 
head  ;  and  I  am  sure  the  captain  would  be 
ill-pleased  if  I  tried  to  anticipate  him.' 

'  But  how  is  it  to  be  managed  ?  I  cannot 
call  on  Captain  Locksley  alone.' 

'  Mrs.  Marsh  might  come  with  you.' 
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'  Then  we  should  not  be  alone.' 

'  Why,  when  he  is  a  little  better,  could 
not  Mrs.  Marsh  ask  him  to  spend  a  few  days 
at  All  Hallows  V 

'  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  well  propose 
anything  of  the  sort  without  exciting 
suspicion.' 

'  Well,  you  get  Mrs.  Marsh  to  call  with 
you,  or  without  you,  and  I'll  manage  the 
rest.  She  is  a  kind-hearted  lady,  and  only 
needs  a  hint.  Have  you  mentioned  to  any- 
body what  I  told  you  about  the  wrong  body 
being  buried  ?' 

'  How  could  I,  without  giving  my 
authority  ?  Besides,  it  would  have  made 
such  a  talk.' 

'  Humph  !  There  is,  at  least,  one  woman 
who  can  keep  a  secret,'  thought  Lillywhite. 
'  And  it's  just  as  well ;  we'll  punish  that 
jackanapes  another  way,  and  more  effectu- 
ally.' 

^  Have  you  any  word  for  the  captain. 
Miss  Lincoln  V  he  asked. 
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^  Say  how  glad  we  are  that  he  is  getting 
on  so  well,  and  that  we  hope  he  will  soon  be 
quite  strong.  And  give  him  this '  (taking  a 
forget-me-not  from  a  vase  of  flowers  on  the 
table). 

So  Olive  had  to  possess  her  soul  in 
patience  longer  than  she  liked  or  had  antici- 
pated, which  was  all  the  more  provoking 
as  she  had  given  Mr.  Oldbury  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  she  would  be  back  in  Boston 
before  June  ;  and  already  the  hawthorn  was 
beginning  to  bloom,  the  perfume  of  violets 
and  primroses  was  in  the  air,  and  the  woods 
at  eve  were  melodious  with  the  songs  of 
thrushes  and  nightingales.  Springtide  was 
in  all  its  glory,  and  summer  advancing  with 
flying  feet. 

Yet,  until  the  mystery  of  Charlie's  dis- 
appearance should  be  solved  and  himself 
restored  to  health,  she  really  could  not  leave 
England.  She  was  as  determined  as  ever 
to  return  to  America,  but  a  month  more  or 
less  would  make  no  great  diflerence.   Where- 
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fore  she  informed  her  cousin  that  circum- 
stances had  arisen  which  niig^ht  detain  her 
where  she  was  until  July. 

'  I  hear  that  Captain  Locksley  continues 
to  mend  ;  he  is  downstairs/  said  Mrs.  Marsh 
to  Olive  one  day  about  a  fortnight  after 
Lillywhite's  visit. 

'  I  am  very  glad.  Shall  3^ou  call  ?  Do 
you  think  he  is  strong  enough  to  receiv^e 
visitors  V 

'  Why  not  ?  He  is  strong  enough  to 
come  downstairs.' 

'  Very  well.  We  w^ill  call  to-morrow.  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  Captain  Locksley.' 

So  on  the  morrow  the  ladies  were  driven 
to  the  Wigwam,  as  Lilly  white  called  his 
dwelling.  They  found  him  at  work  in  the 
garden. 

'  How  is  the  captain  V  inquired  Mrs. 
Marsh. 

'  Getting  on  nicel}^,  thank  you.  Still 
very  weak,  though,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  he  fully  regains  his  strength. 
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He  wants  a  change,  and  I  was  thinking 
whether  I  might  take  the  hberty  of  making 
a  suggestion  to  Mrs.  Marsh  V 

'  What  is  it  ?  I  am  sure  if  I  can  be  of 
any  use  I  shall  be  very  glad.' 

'  I  was  thinking  that  a  few  days  at  All 
Hallows  would  do  him  a  power  of  good. 
The  situation  is  so  breezy,  the  gardens  so 
spacious,  and  the  view  so  fine ' 

'  A  very  good  idea,  Mr.  Lillywhite.  I 
am  obliged  to  you  for  mentioning  it ;  I 
shall  certainly  ask  him.  Can  we  see  him, 
or ?' 

Lillywhite  showed  them  into  the  cottage. 
They  found  the  sick  man  sitting  near  the 
window  basking  in  the  sunshine. 

At  the  sight  of  them  his  face  lighted  up 
with  smiles,  and  he  thanked  Mrs.  Marsh 
warmly  for  her  visit ;  Olive  less  profusely, 
but  the  glance  which  he  gave  her  was  more 
expressive  than  words,  and  went  to  her 
heart.  She  thought  he  was  looking  less 
unlike  his  old  self — perhaps  because  confine- 
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ment  hi  the  house  had  robbed  his  face  of 
much  of  the  bronze  tinge  it  had  acquired  in 
India  ;  yet  the  resemblance  was  still  so  re- 
mote as  to  render  it  unlikely  that  anybody 
less  sharp- sighted  than  herself  would  recog- 
nise him. 

After  Locksley's  guests  had  congratulated 
him  on  his  recovery,  and  talked  about  the 
accident  and  other  matters,  Mrs.  Marsh 
asked  him  to  make  a  long-  visit  to  All 
Hallows  whenever  he  was  well  enouofh. 
Locksley  protested  that  nothing  would  give 
him  so  much  pleasure  ;  but  so  soon  as  he 
was  fit  to  travel,  which  would  be  in  about  a 
week,  the  doctor  said  he  must  go  to  Brighton 
for  at  least  a  month.  Sea-air  and  sea-bath- 
ing would  do  him  all  the  good  in  the  world. 
When  he  came  back  from  Brighton  he  had 
to  go  to  Captain  Revel's  place  in  Surrey  ; 
but  that  visit  he  could  put  off  for  awhile, 
and  in  the  meantime  should  be  delighted  to 
profit  by  Mrs.  Marsh's  invitation. 

This  proposal  pleased  Mrs.  Marsh,  and  it 
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was  agreed  that  Captain  Locksley  should 
make  his  visit  to  All  Hallows  on  his  return 
from  Brighton.  Olive  was  disappointed ; 
she  would  have  to  wait  at  least  another 
month  for  the  satisfaction  of  her  curiosity, 
and  defer  even  longer  her  departure  for 
America.  What  would  Cousin  Hosea  say  ? 
Yet  she  could  not  blame  Charlie.  As  the 
doctor  had  ordered  him  to  go  to  Brighton, 
and  the  sea-air  and  salt  water  would  do  him 
so  much  Qfood,  ofo  he  must,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  And,  after  all,  five  or  six  weeks 
are  not  an  eternity ;  the  year  was  still  young, 
and  she  should  be  back  in  Boston  before  the 
fall.  All  the  same,  Olive  felt  that  she  was 
not  being  altogether  faithful  to  the  spirit  of 
her  promise  and  her  vow  ;  that  her  allegiance 
to  the  cause  was  wavering  ;  and  she  began 
to  look  forward  to  her  cousin's  letters  with 
less  of  desire  than  of  apprehension. 

July  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  Captain 
Locksley  came  to  All  Hallows,  looking  all 
the  better  for  his  sojourn  at  the  seaside,  yet 
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not  fully  recovered,  for  his  health  had  been 
so  much  impaired  by  the  Indian  climate,  the 
hardships  of  campaigning  and  malarial  fever, 
that  the  nervous  shock  occasioned  by  his 
accident  had  well-nigh  finished  him. 

Olive  and  he  had  no  need  to  contrive 
stolen  interviews.  The  man  of  the  house 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  London  ;  and 
Mrs.  Marsh,  a  late  riser,  was  seldom  seen 
by  her  guests  before  noon. 

'  I  must  ask  you  to  entertain  Captain 
Locksley  in  the  mornings,  dear,'  she  had 
said  to  Olive  before  his  coming. 

Olive  made  no  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment —  and  she  did  not  think  Charlie 
would. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CAPTAIN    LOCKSLEy's    CONFESSION. 

The  next  morning  Captain  Locksley  and 
Miss  Lincoln  took  a  walk  through  the 
grounds.  At  first  neither  had  much  to  say, 
for  their  thoughts  were  busy  and  their 
hearts  full.  Charlie  led  the  way  to  their 
old  trysting-place  and  invited  her  to  sit 
down  on  a  rustic  bench  under  the  wide- 
spreading  branches  of  a  noble  chestnut-tree. 

'  You  want  to  hear  my  confession,  I  sup- 
pose V  said  he. 

'  Call  it  what  you  like.  I  am  dying  to 
know  why  you  went  so  mysteriously  away, 
leaving  us  all  in  the  belief  that  you  were 
dead.  Perhaps  you  can  justify  it,  but  in 
the   absence    of   explanation   it   seems    very 
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strange,     and,     as     regards     your     mother, 
cruel/ 

'  Ah,  yes,  my  poor  mother  1  When  I  think 
of  her — however,  you  shall  know  all,  and 
then  you  can  judge  how  far  I  am  to  blame. 
Fortunately,  I  can  tell  you  without  break- 
ing my  word,  for  Lilly  white  has  divined,  and 
told  me,  what  I  had  promised  not  to  reveal.' 
'  You  are  talking  in  riddles.' 
^  Wait  a  minute.  I  must  begin  at  the 
beginning.  We  quarrelled  at  Whitebeach 
because  my  lips  were  sealed  as  to  the  cause 
of  my  refusal  to  become  one  of  your  mother's 
trustees.' 

'  Don't  say  we  quarrelled.  Say,  rather, 
that  I  was  unkind.  I  should  have  trusted 
you.  You  said  you  could  not  tell  without 
breaking  your  word.' 

'  I  had  been  entrapped  into  giving  my 
word.  All  the  same,  a  man's  word  should 
be  sacred.  What  I  promised  not  to  reveal 
was  that,  under  great  stress,  and  urged  by 
my  mother,  my   father  used  your  mother's 
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trust-money  to  make  good  my  brother  Jack's 
embezzlements  at  Liverpool  and  save  him 
from  j)rosecution  and  penal  servitude.' 

And  then  Charlie  told  her  all  the  reader 
knows,  touching  lightly  on  his  father's  fault, 
and  laying,  perhaps,  exaggerated  emphasis 
on  the  efforts  his  father  had  made  to  repair 
the  wrong  he  had  done. 

Olive  did  not  deem  the  fault  very 
heinous. 

'  I  am  sure  your  father  meant  honestly,' 
she  said.  '  I  still  believe  he  was  one  of  the 
best  men  I  ever  knew  ;  if  he  had  lived  all 
had  been  well ;  and  but  for  that  unfortunate 
landing  on  the  Spanish  Main,  the  money 
would  have  been  amply  secured.  I  don't 
think  a  bit  worse  of  him,  Charlie.  But  why, 
after  his  death,  didn't  your  mother  and 
Edward  tell  us  all  ?  I  am  sure  my  mother 
would  have  kept  the  secret,  and  given  them 
time  to  pay  the  money.' 

'  That  is  what  1  urged  them  to  do.  I 
don't  want  to  speak  ill  of  my  mother.      No- 
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body  could  have  a  better  mother,  and  she 
had  many  noble  qualities.  But  she  was 
proud,  and  set  what  she  called  the  honour 
and  credit  of  the  family  above  every  other 
consideration.  .  .  .  Well,  as  I  was  saying- 
just  now,  I  had  a  second  time  refused  to 
accept  the  trusteeship,  unless  your  mother 
were  told  how  matters  stood  ;  then,  after 
another  quarrel,  Ned  climbed  down  ;  we 
became  friends  aofain,  and  went  out  for  the  sail 
in  which  you  were  to  have  borne  us  company. 
After  awhile  the  subject  was  renewed,  and 
Ned  did  his  utmost  to  persuade  me  to  fall 
in  with  his  views.  It  was  a  great  deal 
easier  to  withstand  his  arguments  than  my 
mother's  entreaties.  I  gave  him  a  flat 
refusal.  Then  he  said  unpleasant  things  ; 
we  both  grew  very  angry,  and  he  threatened 
to  throw  me  out  of  the  boat.  I  simph' 
laughed,  and  dared  him  to  try.  This  made 
him  still  more  angry,  and  he  said  something 

about  you ' 

'  What  ?       Don't     keep    anything     back, 
VOL.   III.  48 
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please,'    said    Olive,    seeing    that    he    hesi- 
tated. 

'  He  said  he  could  see  what  I  was  up  to — 
charged  me  with  intending  to  curry  favour 
with  you  and  your  mother  by  telling  what  I 
had  promised  to  keep  secret,  "  As  if  Olive 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  the  son  of  the 
man  who  had  defrauded  her  mother  I"  This 
maddened  me  almost  past  bearing,  and  I 
told  him,  among  other  things,  that  if  he 
were  not  my  brother  I  would  serve  him  as 
he  had  threatened  to  serve  me. 

'  After  that  he  shut  up,  and  for  nearly  an 
hour  neither  of  us  said  a  word.  Then  he 
came  the  old  dodge,  climbed  down,  said  how 
sorry  he  was  for  losing  his  temper  and  asked 
my  pardon.  He  had  been  so  sorely  tried. 
Mother  was  so  masterful.  If  his  advice  had 
been  taken,  things  would  not  have  come  to 
such  a  pass.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not 
care  a  great  deal  whether  the  whole  thing 
came  out  or  not ;  but  he  should  like  to  keep 
father's  memory  free  from  reproach,  and  so 
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forth.  This  touched  me,  and  I  said,  ''  All 
right,  Ned,  let  bygones  be  bygones,"  and  we 
talked  the  whole  horrid  thing  over  again,  and 
discussed  the  expediency  of  making  a  confi- 
dant of  your  mother,  w^hether  our  mother 
liked  it  or  not,  without,  however,  coming  to 
any  definite  conclusion.' 

'  By  this  time  it  w^as  very  hot,  and,  as  the 
wind  had  fallen  and  the  water  was  smooth, 
I  proposed  a  swim.  Xed  said  he  would 
rather  not  just  then  ;  also  that  it  would  not 
be  wise  for  both  of  us  to  leave  the  boat,  but 
if  I  liked  he  w^ould  take  care  of  it  while  I 
bathed.  To  this  I  agreed,  and  while  I  un- 
dressed he  lowered  the  mainsail. 

'  The  water  was  like  the  day — warm  ; 
and  the  swdm  was  enjoyable — for  aw^hile. 
Sometimes  I  would  go  ahead  as  fast  as  I 
could,  then,  when  I  got  out  of  breath,  float 
lazily  on  the  rippling  sea,  looking  up  into 
the  blue  sky,  and  thinking  of  you.  I  had 
been  in  the  water  perhaps  half  an  hour, 
when  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and  it  struck 
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me  that  I  had  better  be  making  for  the  boat. 
Treading  water,  I  looked  round,  and  to  my 
horror  saw  that  she  was  saihng  away  from 
me.  With  a  great  shout  I  swam  after  her 
as  hard  as  I  could.  I  shouted  again  and 
again,  frantically,  desperately.  Ned  must 
both  have  heard  and  seen  me — I  could  see 
him — but  the  more  I  shouted  the  faster  the 
boat  seemed  to  go.  Still  I  struggled  on, 
until,  utterly  exhausted,  I  was  forced  to 
turn  on  my  back,  and  let  wind  and  waves 
take  me  whither  they  would.  By  this  time 
the  boat  was  a  mere  speck,  and  as  I  could 
not  see  land  I  had  no  idea  in  what  direction 
I  was  drifting. 

'What  I  felt  just  then  words  cannot  tell. 
Ned's  cruel  desertion  cut  me  to  the  soul.  He 
had  left  me  to  j^erish,  hoping  I  should  perish. 
It  would  have  been  more  merciful  and  less 
base  if  he  had  stabbed  me  to  the  heart  or 
blown  out  my  brains.  I  called  to  him  again, 
though  I  knew  he  would  not  hear  ;  I  called 
to  you,  though  I  knew  you  could  not  help.' 
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'  I  heard  you,'  said  Olive. 

'  You  heard  me  !      But  how  V 

Olive  told  him,  and  Charlie,  taking  her 
hand,  continued  his  story: 

'  All  the  same,  I  was  determined  not  to 
give  in  ;  for  though  I  could  only  swim  a 
few  strokes  now  and  then,  and  getting  back 
to  land  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  there 
was  always  the  off-chance  of  my  being 
picked  up  by  a  home-returning  fishing- 
smack  or  a  j)assing  ship.  I  saw  several  in 
the  distance,  but  all  were  too  far  away 
either  to  see  me  or  hear  a  hail.  After  a 
while  I  fell  in  with  a  broken  oar.  It  saved 
my  life.  Without  it  I  must  have  gone 
under.  Thus  I  drifted  about  for  hours, 
growing  ever  more  exhausted  and  less 
hopeful,  my  eyes  so  sore  with  the  salt  water 
that  I  could  hardly  see  ;  and  worse  still, 
my  mind  began  to  wander.  I  saw  strange 
things,  and  it  was  only  with  a  great  effort 
that  I  could  realize  where  I  was  and  what 
had  happened.    Yet  I  knew  that  the  end  could 
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not  be  far  off.      But  it  did  not  trouble  me. 
Exhaustion  had  conquered  fear. 

'  How  long  this  went  on  I  cannot  tell. 
All  I  know  is  that  I  was  roused  from  my 
apathy  by  the  sound  of  voices.  Clearing 
my  eyes  from  the  water,  I  looked  up  and 
saw,  looming  above  me,  what  looked  like 
the  hull  of  a  big  ship.  The  sight  rekindled 
my  love  of  life.  But  when  I  tried  to 
answer  the  shouts  my  voice  gave  forth  no 
sound.  I  could  only  wave  one  of  my 
arms.  Then  the  people  on  the  ship  hove 
to,  lowered  a  boat,  and  took  me  on  board. 
It  was  hours  before  I  could  give  an  account 
of  myself.  I  told  them — well,  not  the 
whole  truth — merely  that  while  I  bathed 
my  boat  drifted  away,  and  being  unable  to 
overtake  her  I  drifted  away  too.  I  gave 
myself  the  first  name  that  came  into  my 
head — Locksley — probably  because  a  few 
days  previously  I  had  been  reading  Tenny- 
son's ''  Locksley  Hall."  And  it  seemed  ap- 
propriate : 
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*" Howsoever  these   tilings  be,  a  long  farewell  to  Locksley 
Ball  I 

Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me  the  root- 
tree  fall. 

Comes  a  vapour  from  the  margin,  blackening  over  heath 
and  holt. 

Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its  breast  a  thunder- 
bolt. 

Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  Hall,  with  rain  or  hail,  or  fire  or 
snow  ; 

For  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  seaward,  and  I  go." 

*  I  had  already  resolved  to  go,  and  not 
return  to  the  old  place  until  I  had  made 
either  a  fortune  or  a  name.  What  else  was 
there  for  me  to  do  ?  My  sweetheart  had 
cast  me  off !' 

Tears  sprang  into  Olive's  e^^es. 

'  Oh,  don't  say  that  Charlie  !'  she  ex- 
claimed reproachfully. 

'  At  any  rate,  she  said  so,  and  I  thought 
so.  My  mother  had  threatened  to  disown 
me  because  I  refused  to  do  a  dishonourable 
action  at  her  bidding  ;  my  brother  had  left 
me  to  die  a  cruel  and  lingering  death.  That 
was  the  worst.  If  I  returned  I  should  have 
to  tell  the  story  of  his  infamy,  as,  albeit  for 
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my  mother's  sake  and  the  credit  of  the 
family  I  was  wilHng  to  keep  silence,  I 
would  not  then,  nor  would  I  now,  tell  a 
single  lie  to  shield  Ned  from  the  disgrace 
he  so  richly  merits.      He  is  not  worth  it. 

'  The  ship  that  saved  me  was  a  brig, 
bound  from  Waterford  for  the  Thames  ;  the 
master,  a  warm-hearted  Irishman,  placed 
his  wardrobe  at  my  disposal,  and  I  promised, 
after  we  reached  London,  to  pay  him  for 
what  I  took.  When  I  landed  I  went 
straight  to  the  Tower,  enlisted  in  a  regiment 
on  the  roster  for  India,  and  paid  my  debt 
with  the  bounty. 

'  I  had  always  desired  to  be  a  soldier,  as 
you  know,  and  I  vowed  to  myself  that  I 
would  either  make  my  mark  or  lose  my  life. 
I  think  I  may  say  that  I  have  done  the 
one — in  a  small  way — and  I  have  come  very 
near  to  doing  the  other  oftener  than  I  can 
remember. 

^  And  now,  Olive,  I  think  you  know  all. 
You  have  already  heard  how  I  got  promoted 
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and  Avon  the  Cross,  and  a  great  deal  of  what 
befell  me  in  India.  I  could  easily  have 
avoided  coming  into  this  neighbourhood  if  I 
had  chosen  ;  but  I  yearned  with  an  unspeak- 
able longing  to  see  the  old  place  again,  and 
learn  what  was  become  of  you  and  how  it 
fared  with  ni}^  mother  and  Xed.  I  had  no 
fear  of  being  recognised  ;  and,  but  for  Lilly- 
white's  communication,  and  the  song,  and 
my  spectacles  falling  off  in  the  run,  even 
you  would  not  have  recognised  me,  though 
I  meant  to  make  myself  known  to  you  and 
Lilly w^hite  and  Ned,  and  my  mother — if  she 
had  lived.' 

'  To  nobody  else  ?' 

'  Nobody,  except  Revel ;  he  is  my  closest 
friend.  You  see,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  my  disappearance  and  change  of 
name  without  telling  the  story  of  the  broken 
trust  and  Ned's  treachery.  And  I  shall 
retain  the  name  of  my  adoption.  It  is  the 
name  by  which  I  am  known  in  the  service.' 

'  And  which  you  have  made  illustrious.    I 
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think  you  are  quite  right.  But  there  is  one 
thing  I  cannot  understand — Edward's  in- 
famous conduct.      What  were  his  motives  ?' 

'  Greed,  jealousy,  and  revenge — and,  I 
dare  say,  dread  of  the  disclosures  which  per- 
sistence in  my  refusal  to  become  your 
mother's  trustee  would  have  rendered  in- 
evitable.' 

^  Still,  I  don't  quite  see ' 

'  He  had  much  to  gain  by  my  death.  It 
would  bring  him  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
from  the  policy  on  our  joint  lives,  give  him 
the  whole  of  the  business,  the  residue  of  my 
father's  estate,  and  control  over  my  mother's 
fortune.  Brothers  though  we  were,  we  had 
never  been  sympathetic.  He  was  in  love 
with  you,  and  discovered  that  you  loved 
me. ' 

'  How  ?' 

^  He  opened  one  of  the  letters  you  wrote 
me  from  Geneva.  Lillywhite  as  good  as 
saw  him  do  it  ;  he  has  the  envelope  still 
which   Ned   softened  and   opened,  and  then 
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reclosed.  I  wish  Lilly  white  had  told  me  at 
the  time  ;  but  the  old  fellow  cannot  part 
with  a  secret  without  a  pano\  Yes,  Ned 
had  a  good  many  reasons  for  wanting  to  get 
rid  of  me.' 

'  Did  he  get  the  insurance  money  V 

'  Of  course.  It  was  with  the  insurance 
money  that  he  reinstated  the  broken  trust.' 

'  But  won't  that  be  bad  for  you,  Charlie  ? 
Won't  it  look  as  though  you  were  implicated 
in  the  fraud  ?' 

'  I  doubt  whether  it  was  a  fraud.  Any- 
how, I  am  not  implicated.  Xed  doubtless 
believes  that  I  am  dead  ;  and  I  was  under  no 
obligation  to  advise  the  company  that  I  was 
alive.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  fact  that  Ned 
would  get  the  insurance  money  did  not  occur 
to  me  till  after  I  had  enlisted  ;  and  then  I 
reflected  that  if  I  died  in  India  the  company 
would  only  have  paid  a  little  too  soon,  and 
that  if  I  lived  to  come  back  I  could  compel 
Edward  to  make  restitution.' 

'  And  that  you  will  do  ?' 
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'  Certainly.  Also  to  account  for  ni}^  share 
in  my  father's  and  mother's  estates,  and  my 
share  of  the  profits  and  goodwill  of  the  busi- 
ness. He  shall  pay  up  to  the  last  penny. 
That  will  punish  him  almost  as  much  as  ex- 
posure would.' 

'  And  when  V 

'  Not  just  now.  Probably  on  my  return 
♦om  Guildford.  It  will  be  a  trying  inter- 
view, and  I  don't  feel  quite  up  to  the  mark 
yet.' 

'  That's  true.  .  .  .  Was  it  quite  kind,  do 
you  think,  not  to  make  yourself  known,  and 
tell  me  all  this  sooner — when  we  met  at  All 
Hallows  V 

'  I  had  no  opportunity.' 

'  You  could  have  written.' 

'  That  might  have  been  dangerous,  and  I 
had  another  reason  for  keeping  my  incognito. 
I  fell  in  love  with  you  over  again.' 

'  Oh,  Charlie,  had  you  ceased  to  love 
me  V 

'  Not  exactly.      All  the  same,  you  must 
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remember  that  I  thought  you  had  cast  me 

off,  and  six  years'  absence,  you  know ' 

'  That  means  you  had  forgotten  me  V 
'  Not  at  all,  and  I   loved  you  again,  dar- 
ling, at  "first  sight.' 

*  Yet  you  did  not  make  yourself  known.' 

'  Well,  do  you  know  '  (smiling),  '  I  wanted 
to  see  whether  Captain  Locksley  could  not 
win  the  heart  which  had  once  been  given  to 
Charlie  Prince.      Did  I  succeed  V 

'  How  dare  you  ask  such  a  question  !  It 
is  really  too  bad  of  you,'  exclaimed  Olive, 
with  well-feiofned  indiofnation. 

*  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question. 
Tell  me,  now,  wouldn't  the  captain  have 
had  a  chance,  even  though  you  had  not  dis- 
covered that  he  bore  another  name  ?' 

^  I  shall  not  tell  you.' 

'  Anyhow,  you  love  me  still.  I  have  been 
true  to  you  all  these  years,  though  you  did 
cast  me  off.' 

'  Cruel  !' 

^  Then   you  did  not  cast  me  off?      So  we 
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are  as  we  were,  only  a  little  more  so.  We 
had  agreed  to  be  engaged  when  you  were 
old  enough  and  your  mother  gave  her  con- 
sent. You  are  old  enough  now,  and  your 
own  mistress.  Therefore  we  are  really 
engaged,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  fix 
the  day,'  said  Charlie,  laughing  pleasantly. 

Olive  smiled,  and  gave  him  her  hand. 

'  I  doubt  whether  your  logic  is  quite  cor- 
rect,' she  said  archly  ;  '  but  after  all  you 
have  gone  through,  the  perils  you  have  sur- 
vived, and  the  honours  you  have  won,  I 
have  not  the  heart  to  controvert  your  argu- 
ments.     I  could  though,  an  I  would.' 

'  Of  course  you  could — you  can  do  any- 
thing you  like  with  me — bat  you  won't. 
That  is  enough  for  me.  We  are  engaged, 
and  now  about  the  day  V 

Olive's  countenance  fell.  For  the  last  half- 
hour  she  had  been  oblivious  of  her  promise, 
her  vow,  the  cause  - —  everything  but  her 
lover  —  and  now,  like  Macduff's  ghost 
at    the     banquet,    they    rose    up    unbidden 
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(in  her  mind),  and  struck  terror  to  her 
heart. 

'  Oh,  CharHe,  it  is  impossible  ;  it  cannot 
be  1'   she  cried. 

'  Cannot  be  !     Why  V 

'  Because  of  my  vow.'  And  then  she 
told  him  how  it  came  to  be  made. 

'  Is  that  all  ?  I  was  afraid  you  had  pro- 
mised to  marry  some  other  fellow,'  observed 
Charlie,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  '  Don't  you 
see  that,  as  the  vow  was  made  in  iofnorance 
of  a  material  fact,  it  is  not  binding  ?  If  you 
had  known  I  was  alive  it  would  not  have 
been  made.' 

*  Perhaps  not.  All  the  same,  didn't  you 
say  just  now  that  a  man  should  hold  his 
word  sacred,  though  he  may  have  been 
entrapped  into  giving  it  ?  and  ought  not  a 
woman's  vow  to  be  as  sacred  as  a  man's 
promise  ?' 

'  The  cases  are  not  analogous.  My  pro- 
mise concerned  a  supposed  secret,  which  I 
kept  until  it  was  imparted  to  me  by  a  third 
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person.  Yours  concerned  your  future  con- 
duct ;  and  in  view  of  circumstances  which 
have  since  come  to  hght,  you  may  disregard 
it  with  a  safe  conscience.' 

^  I  cannot  quite  see  it  in  that  hght.  It 
was  essentially  a  promise  to  do  my  duty  to 
my  country  in  her  present  trouble.  Suppose 
our  positions  were  reversed.  Wouldn't  you 
come  back  to  England  and  fight  for  her, 
and,  if  need  were,  die  for  her  V 

^  Women  don't  fight.' 

'  They  can  help  and  encourage  the  men 
who  do,  nurse  the  wounded,  and  comfort 
those  whom  war  has  bereft  of  sons,  fathers, 
and  husbands.  ...  I  love  you  none  the 
less,  Charlie,  because  I  love  my  country  and 
the  great  cause  which  is  at  stake.  You 
have  borne  yourself  so  bravely  and  acted  so 
nobly  that  I  love  you  more  than  I  did  seven 
years  ago.  That  was  a  girl's  love;  this  is  a 
woman's  love.  But  I  cannot,  cannot  forget 
that  I  am  an  American.' 

'  I  don't  ask  you  to  forget  it.      I   should 
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be  very  sorry.  Do  you  know,  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  I  should — if  the  rules  of 
the  service  jjermitted  —  like  to  enter  the 
Federal  Army  for  awhile.  It  would  be  a 
useful  experience,  and  the  cause  is  good.' 

^  Ah,  then  !'  exclaimed  Olive,  with  glisten- 
ino'  eves. 

'  But  you  have  not  named  the  day.' 

*  Oh,  don't  ask  me  now,  dear.' 

^  Well,  think  it  over.  You  don't  propose 
to  return  to  America  immediately  ?' 

'  No,  not  immediately,'  returned  Olive, 
with  some  hesitation. 

The  subject  was  renewed  on  the  next  day 
and  the  day  after  that,  Charlie  beseeching 
and  arguing,  and  trying  hard  to  gain  his 
point  ;  she  resisting,  yet  so  faintheartedly 
withal  that  he  felt  sure  she  would  end  by 
jnelding. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week  Mr.  Marsh 
came  from  London,  bringing  with  him  several 
visitors,  whose  presence  in  the  house  put  an 
end  to  the  lovers'  private  talks  ;  and  a  few 
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days  later  Charlie  was  obliged  to  leave  for 
Guildford. 

'I  shall  write,'  whispered  Olive  as  he  was 
going  away. 

'  So  shall  I,  and  I  shall  be  back  in  a  fort- 
nio'ht.' 

Before  the  fortnight  came  to  an  end  Olive 
had  letters  from  America.  One  of  them  was 
addressed  in  the  well-known  handwriting  of 
Cousin  Hosea.  Conscious  of  her  backsliding, 
she  opened  the  letter  in  fear  and  trembling. 
But  Mr.  Oldbury  neither  wrote  words  of 
direct  reproach  nor  referred  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  her  stay  in  England.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  dwelt  at  length  on  the  prospects  of 
the  war  and  the  temper  of  the  country,  of 
the  unflinching  determination  to  restore  the 
Union,  and  of  the  strenuous  and  unexampled 
efforts  that  to  this  end  were  being  put  forth ; 
of  the  devoted  men  who  had  died  on  the 
field  of  battle  ;  of  delicate  young  women 
who  were  doing  the  work  of  nurses  in 
military  hospitals,  and  following  in  the  wake 
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of  armies  to  tend  the  wounded  and  the  sick. 
The  aboHtion  of  slaveiy  in  the  district  of 
Columbia,  its  prohibition  in  the  territories, 
and  the  offer  of  Congress  to  compensate  any 
State  which  should  abolish  slavery,  proved 
the  nation's  resolve  to  put  away  the  sin 
which  had  drawn  upon  it  God's  anger  and 
the  reprobation  of  mankind.  But  in  all  this 
there  was  no  bitterness  ;  he  even  spoke 
tenderly  of  the  rebels  as  '  our  erring 
brethren  who  are  fighting  nobly  in  a  bad 
cause.' 

The  letter  concluded  thus  : 

'  I  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  those 
Americans  who  are  absent  from  their 
country  in  the  hour  of  her  agony,  who,  as 
they  are  taking  no  part  in  the  battle,  will 
have  no  share  in  the  victory  (a  victory  for 
the  South  as  well  as  the  North),  and  who, 
to  the  end  of  their  days,  will  be  haunted  by 
the  sense  of  having  w^atched  from  afar,  with 
cold    hearts    and    folded     hands,    the    most 
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momentous  struggle  for  human  freedom  of 
our  time.' 

Olive  read  the  letter  in  her  own  room. 
After  reading  it  she  sat  a  whole  hour, 
motionless  and  in  deep  thought.  Then  she 
knelt  down.  When  she  rose  from  her  knees 
her  resolution  was  taken.  She  wrote  the 
same  day  to  Liverpool,  engaging  a  passage 
to  New  York  by  the  next  Cunard  steamer. 
The  following  day  she  made  her  prepara- 
tions, and  on  the  day  of  her  departure 
sent  Cousin  Hosea's  letter  to  Charlie, 
inclosing  therewith  a  few  lines  from  her- 
self 

^  My  hesitation  is  at  an  end,'  she  wrote. 
*  By  the  time  you  receive  this  I  shall  be 
gone.  My  cousin's  letter  will  inform  you 
why  I  have  come  to  this  sudden  resolve.  I 
hurry  away  for  fear  lest,  if  I  see  you  again, 
I  may  be  persuaded  to  relent.  I  am  sure 
you  will  love  me  none  the  less  because   I 
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love  my  country  too  well  to  desert  her  in  her 

hour  of  need.      When  the  war  is  over  and 

the    victo]y   won,   we   may   meet   again — if 

you  keep  in  the  same   mind.      Until  then, 

dear  Charlie,   farewell !   though  I  write  the 

word  with  a   faltering  hand  and  a  breaking 

heart. 

^  Olive.' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

EDAVARD     SURRENDERS. 

Early  morning.  Edward  Prince  in  his  office 
discussing  with  Mr.  Simpson,  his  managing 
clerk,  the  contents  of  the  freshly -opened 
letters  on  his  desk,  pretty  much  as  his  father 
discussed  business  matters  with  Mr.  Lilly- 
white  in  days  gone  by. 

But,  for  the  most  part,  the  nature  of  the 
business  under  discussion  differed  as  widely 
from  the  business  which  the  late  Mr.  Prince 
was  wont  to  talk  over  with  the  old  clerk  as 
the  latter  differed  in  personal  appearance 
from  his  successor.  Mr.  Simpson  was  a 
dapper  httle  gentleman,  with  small  features, 
a  white  face,  and  piercing  black  eyes  ;  his 
clothes,  of  the  new^est  cut,  fitted  him  to  per- 
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fection,  bis  hair  was  parted  in  the  middle,  his 
whiskers  were  beautifully  curled,  and  he 
sported  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole. 

'  Here's  Walker  wants  his  note  renewing 
for  three  months,  Mr.  Simpson.  What  do 
you  think  :  shall  we  do  it  ?'  said  Edward, 
taking  up  a  letter. 

'  The  security  is  pretty  fair  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  I  think — a  bill  of  sale  on  his  stock, 
and  a  policy  of  insurance  for  five  hundred,  on 
which  twenty  annual  premiums  have  been 
paid.' 

'  Good  1  But  he  must  plank  something 
down — the  interest  in  advance  and  legal 
expenses.' 

'He'll  do  that — cannot  help  himself.  I 
shall  insist  on  fifteen  pounds.' 

*  That  will  do.  Forty  per  cent,  isn't  bad 
interest  on  a  practically  safe  investment. 
Now  about  Jones.  He  asks  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  wants  the  money  to-morrow, 
secured  by  an  equitable  mortgage  on  his 
house  and  land.     The  security  is  perfect,  so 
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good,  indeed,   that   I   am  surprised  he  does 
not  go  to  the  bank.' 

*  His  account  is  heavily  overdrawn  He 
is  afraid  the  bank  would  want  to  keep  the 
deeds  as  cover  for  the  present  advance.' 

'  Then  he  is  in  a  corner  and  squeezable. 
Say  that  he  can  have  the  money  for  four 
months,  certain,  at  one  per  cent,  per  month, 
and  you  can  run  him  up  a  pretty  stiff  bill  for 
expenses.' 

*  Oh  yes,  sir.  That  is  easily  done.  What 
about  Symonds  ?  He  was  here  just  before 
you  came,  pleading  for  a  little  further  delay, 
and  talkino:  about  his  wife  and  children.' 

'  I  have  granted  him  delays  enough,  and  1 
won't  stand  any  nonsense.  Write  him  that 
if  he  does  not  pay  within  ten  days  we  shall 
take  proceedings.  There  is  somebody  at  the 
door;  just  see.' 

Simpson  went  to  the  door,  and  took  from 
a  young  clerk  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was 
written:  'Captain  Locksley  would  like  to  see 
Mr.  Prince.' 
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'  Captain  Locksley  !  What  can  he  want  V 
said  Edward,  glancing  at  the  paper. 

'  Either  advice  or  a  loan,  I  should  say,' 
returned  Simpson  dryly. 

^  On  the  security  of  his  commission,  I 
suppose.  He  has  nothing  else.  Was  Gub- 
bins  served  with  that  writ  yesterday  V 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

*  Good  !  Tell  the  gentleman  I  am  dis- 
engaged, and  shall  be  glad  to  see  him.' 

Whereupon  exit  Mr.  Simpson  and  enter 
Captain  Locksley,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand 
and  his  tinted  spectacles  on  his  nose. 

'  Good-morning,  captain  ;  glad  to  see  you. 
Pray  sit  down,'  said  Edward,  offering  his 
hand. 

Locksley  responded  with  a  formal  bow  and 
sat  down,  looking  hard  the  while  at  his 
brother.  The  latter,  who  hated  being  stared 
at,  asked  his  visitor  what  he  could  do  for 
him,  to  which  the  captain  answered  nothing. 

*  Hang  the  fellow !  he  must  be  deaf,' 
^bought  Edward. 
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'  What  can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  doing 
for  you,  Captain  Locksley  V  he  repeated. 

'  Don't  you  know  me,  Ned  T  said  Charlie, 
removing  his  spectacles. 

Edward's  face  blanched  to  the  pallor  of 
death;  he  fell  back  in  his  chair  as  though 
he  had  been  shot,  convulsively  gi-ipping  the 
arms  of  it  with  both  his  hands. 

After  thrice  essaying  to  speak,  without 
producing  any  sound  save  a  hoarse  gurgle,  he 
gasped  : 

'  You  are  not  Charlie  V 

'  I  am  nobody  else.  You  thought  you 
had  drowned  me.' 

*I  —  I    protest '     exclaimed     Edward, 

wiping  the  sweat  from  his  brow. 

*  Don't.  I  shouldn't  believe  you.  You 
wanted  me  to  die,  and  left  me  to  perish.' 

'  I  assure  you,  Charlie,  I  had  no  idea ' 

*  Come,  Ned,  don't  add  lying  to  your  other 
sins.  Kather  thank  God  that,  though  you 
tried  to  commit  murder,  you  did  not  succeed. 
You  treacherously  sailed  away  and   left  me 
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to  di'own,  and  but  for  a  friendly  oar  which 
kept  me  afloat,  and  a  passing  ship  which 
picked  me  up.  your  object  would  have  been 
accomplished.  I  enlisted  and  went  to  India, 
because  if  I  had  come  back  I  should  have 
been  constrained  to  make  painful  expla- 
nations, which,  for  my  mother's  sake — not 
yours — I  did  not  want  to  do.' 

*  But  you  call  yourself  Locksley.  What 
evidence  is  there  to  show  that  you  are  Charles 
Prince  V  asked  Edward,  making  a  great  effort 
to  resume  his  ordinary  manner. 

'  Do  you  doubt  it  V  demanded  Charlie 
indignantly.  *  If  that  is  the  line  you  are 
going  to  take,  let  me  see  ' — rising  from  his 
chair — '  the  Mercury  comes  out  on  Saturdays. 
I  shall  see  the  editor  at  once,  and  by  this 
time  to-morrow  all  Peele  will  know ' 

'  No,  no,  for  heaven's  sake  don't  do  any- 
thing rash  !'  interrupted  Edward.  '  I  did  not 
mean — I  only  suggested  an  obvious  difiicult}^ 
I  don't  deny — I  admit — yes,  I  admit  that 
you  are  my  brother.     But  the  shock   has  so 
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upset  me  that  I  hardly  know  what  I  am 
saying.     Does  anybody  else  know  of  this  V 

^  Three  persons  know,  but  every  one  of 
them — so  long  as  I  desire  it — will  keep  the 
secret  as  religiously  as  I  shall  myself — on 
certain  conditions.  These  three  are  Lilly- 
white,  who  is  now  in  the  general  office 
waiting  for  me,  my  good  friend  and  comrade 
Captain  Revel,  and  Olive  Lincoln.' 

'  Olive  Lincoln  !  Good  heavens  I  Does 
she  know  ?     You  told  her  V 

*  Naturally.     We  are  engaged.' 

Edward  fell  back  in  his  chair  again,  his 
face  pale,  his  lips  writhing. 

Charlie  watched  him  pitilessly. 

*  But  she  is  gone  to  America,'  said  Edward 
at  length. 

*  That  does  not  alter  the  fact.  You  were 
jealous  ;  that  is  one  reason  why  you  tried  to 
drown  me.  You  opened  a  letter  which  you 
found  on  my  desk ' 

'  I  didn't.' 

*  Lilly  white  has    the   envelope  which  you 
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broke  open  and  reclosed.  Shall  I  call  him 
inr 

'  Pray  don't.  Anything  rather  than  that ! 
You  spoke  of  conditions  —  conditions  on 
which  you  would  keep  this  matter  secret.' 

'  And  retain  the  name  I  bear.  I  suppose 
that  would  serve  your  purpose,  though, 
candidly,  I  don't  propose  to  do  it  out  of 
consideration  for  you — and  it  is  conceivable 
that  I  may  have  to  take  one  or  two  more 
persons  into  my  confidence,  but  not  in  this 
country.' 

*You  are  very  bitter,  Charlie.' 

*  No.     I  am  only  just.' 

'  Well,  never  mind  that.  What  are  your 
conditions  V 

'  That  you  return  the  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  you  received  from  the  insurance 
people.' 

*  Impossible.  I  should  have  to  tell  them 
everything.' 

*  Not  at  all.  You  would  have  to  say  that, 
having   ascertained    that,    instead    of    being 
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drowned,  as  everybody  supposed,  your 
brother  was  picked  up  by  a  passing  ship,  and 
left  the  country  without  communicating  with 
his  friends,  you  hasten  to  repay  them  the 
amount  which  you  claimed  and  they  paid  in 
the  belief  that  he  was  dead.  They  will  be 
too  glad  to  get  back  the  money  to  ask 
questions.' 

'  It  will  look  very  bad.' 

'  If  you  wait  until  they  find  it  out  and 
make  a  demand,  it  will.  But  if  you  make 
the  offer  spontaneously,  it  will  look  rather 
well.' 

•  But  they  will  ask  for  interest.' 

'  Why  not  ?  You  have  had  the  use  of  the 
money,  and  turned  it  to  good  account,  too.' 

'No,  I  haven't.  It  went  to  reinstate  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  trust-fund.' 

'  Well,  you  have  had  the  use  of  the  money 
Jack  paid.     It  comes  to  the  same  thing.' 

*  Six  years'  interest  !  That  will  make  a 
total  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds.' 

'  I  don't  care,  though  it  makes  a  total  of 
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thirty  thousand.  Will  you  do  it,  or  shall  I 
communicate  with  the  company  V 

*  I  suppose  I  must,'  groaned  Edward. 
'  What  else  V 

'  I  want  my  share  of  my  father's  and 
mother's  estates,  and  Jack  must  have  his 
share ' 

'  He  is  rich.  He  doesn't  want  it — he  has 
wiitten  to  say  so.     I  can  show  you  the  letter.' 

'  In  that  case  we  shall  have  to  divide 
equally.  I  also  want  an  account  of  my  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  office  since  I  went  away. 
Our  partnership  has  never  been  dissolved, 
remember.' 

'  But  I  have  done  all  the  work  ;  you  have 
done  nothinor.' 

'  Whose  fault  is  that  ?  However,  thouo-h 
I  insist  on  havina:  all  that  is  due  to  me,  I 
want  to  be  scrupulously  fair.  You  can  debit 
the  account  with  the  value  of  my  personal 
services  for  the  last  six  years — say  three 
thousand  pounds.  That  will  be  about  fair,  I 
think  V 
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Edward  nodded  assent,  and  a  faint  smile 
flickered  over  his  face.  It  was  three  thou- 
sand pounds  saved,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  fire. 
Charlie  was  less  exactino-  than  he  had  feared. 

*  On  the  other  hand,'  resumed  Charlie — '  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  my  interest  in  the 
practice,  which  is  quite  as  much.' 

'  Nothing  of  the  sort.  I  deny  it — I  pro- 
test— it  is  not  worth  half  three  thousand 
pounds.' 

'  I  think  it  is.  Shall  we  have  it  put  to 
arbitration  ?     I  am  quite  agreeable.' 

*  How  can  we,  without  disclosing  the 
secret?  You  have  the  whip-hand  now. 
Have  your  own  way.' 

*  I  will  have  what  is  right,  Ned ;  neither 
more  nor  less.  And  this  is  right.  And 
there  is  another  matter.  You  must  do  some- 
thing for  Lilly  white — undertake  to  allow 
him  a  hundred  a  year  as  long  as  he  lives,  or 
buy  him  an  annuity.' 

'  Hang  Lilly  white  !  This  is  clean  ruin  !' 
exclaimed    Edward    passionately.       '  It    will 
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take  every  shilling  I  have  got.  Don't  be  so 
hard  on  me.  Charlie.' 

^  Don't  you  be  so  greedy,  Ned.  It  won't 
take  all  you  have  got,  or  anything  like  it. 
Lilly  white  says  that  what  with  money- 
lending  and  one  thing  and  another  you  are 
making  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  we 
used  to  make,  and  for  the  future  you  will 
have  all  that  to  yourself.  And  I  don't  ask 
for  an  immediate  settlement.  You  need  not 
approach  the  ^gis  people  for  a  month,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  open  to  an 
arrangement.  As  for  myself,  all  1  ask  is 
five  hundred  pounds  down  and  the  rest  by 
instalments.' 

'  Let  me  have  a  little  time  to  consider.' 

*  Not  an  hour.  Why  should  a  solvent 
man  have  time  to  consider  whether  he  will 
pay  his  debts  ?  Anyhow,  my  offer  will  not 
be  repeated.  If  you  refuse,  I  shall  run  up 
to  town  and  place  myself  in  the  hands  of 
Topper,  Sandboy,  and  Perry  winkle.' 

VOL.  iir.  50 
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Edward  drew  a  deep  breath  and  bent  his 
head. 

'  T  agree,'  he  said,  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion. *  The  account  shall  be  prepared.  I 
will  settle  with  the  ^gis  within  a  month, 
and  bind  myself  to  pay  Lilly  white  a  hundred 
a  year.' 

*  When  will  the  accounts  be  ready  V 

'In  a  week.  My  books  are  well  kept. 
If  you  come  here  this  day  week  at  this  time, 
the  accounts  shall  be  ready,  and  the  money, 
and  the  bond.' 

'  Good  !  we  may  consider  that  business  as 
arranged.  I  shall  leave  the  details  to  Lilly- 
white.  He  will  examine  the  accounts  and 
that.     But  there  is  something  else,' 

'  Good  heavens  !     What  V 

'  You  have  neither  expressed  sorrow ' 

*  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Ned,  very 
glad,'  returned  Charlie  cordially.  '  It  is  bad 
for  brothers  to  be  at  enmity.  If  we  cannot 
be  friends — and  I  fear  we  never  can— at  any 
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rate  we  need  not  be  enemies.  You  are  sorry 
and  have  agreed  to  make  amends,  and  I,  on 
my  part,  forgive  you.  Here  is  my  hand 
on  it.' 

They  shook  hands,  and  Captain  Locksley 
went  his  way. 

For  a  long  time  after  his  brother  was 
gone  Edward  Prince  sat  with  folded  arms, 
sullenly  thinking. 

*  Thirty-three  thousand  pounds  I'  he  mut- 
tered—' thirty-three  thousand  !  I  shall  not 
get  off  for  a  penny  less^  and  it  may  be  more, 
to  sav  nothino^  of  the  hundred  a  year  to 
Lillywhite.  ...  I  did  not  think  Charlie  had 
it  in  him  to  be  so  hard  and  sharp.  But  a 
good  deal  of  that  is  Lilly  white's  doing— his 
revenge,  I  suppose.  I  should  have  kept  him 
on,  and  v;ould  have  done  if  I  had  foreseen — 
"but  who  could  have  foreseen  ?  .  .  .  Charlie 
will  be  well  off,  devilish  well  off'!  He  has 
lighted  on  his  feet  again  ;  fellows  who  don't 
like  steady  work  generally  do.  He  will  have 
fourteen    or    fifteen    thousand    pounds,    and 
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Olive  and  her  money — that  is  the  bitterest 
pili  of  all.  He  may  buy  as  many  steps  as 
he  likes,  and  rise  high  in  the  service.  Oh,  he 
mav  well  afford  to  forg-ive  me.  .  .  .  And  I 
lose  my  chance  of  standing  for  the  borough. 
I  shall  be  too  poor.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  am  sorry, 
very  sorry — that  he  was  not  drowned.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

'twixt  love  and  duty. 

On  a  June  morning  in  the  year  1863,  a 
gentleman  Avearing  a  military  uniform 
stepped  out  of  Willard's  Hotel,  Washington, 
and  after  making  inquiry  of  another  military 
gentleman,  with  an  armless  sleeve,  who  was 
loitering  at  the  door,  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  a  certain  hospital,  wended  thitherwards. 

The  dav  was  fine,  and  the  streets  were  full 
of  life  and  noise  and  bustle.  Soldiers  every- 
where, some  in  companies  and  squadrons,  on 
-their  way  to  the  front,  or  just  arrived  from 
the  North  or  West  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
of  the  capital ;  others,  mostly  recruits, 
sauntering  about,  singly  and  in  groups; 
orderlies  hurrying   to  and    fro;  ammunition 
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waggons,  ambulances,  gun -limbers  rolling 
sonorously  over  the  pavement ;  officers 
shouting  their  orders,  sabres  clashing, 
bayonets  gleaming,  horses  neighing,  banners 
flying,  bugles  blowing,  and  all  the  '  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.'  Yet 
many — though  they  carried  it  off  bravely 
— were  under  deep  discouragement.  The 
Union  cause  was  not  prospering.  Fredericks- 
burg and  Chancellorsville  had  been  fought 
and  lost,  and  the  fear  of  losing  Washington 
was  becoming  greater  than  the  hope  of 
taking  Kichmond. 

The  officer  in  question  surveyed  the  scene 
with  an  air  which  was  alternately  critical  and 
indifferent.  He  had  seen  too  much  of  the 
stern  realities  of  war  to  be  excited  by  the 
mere  preparations  for  combat.  After  twice 
asking  his  way  he  reached  his  destination — 
one  of  the  temporary  frame  hospitals  with 
canvas  sides  so  much  in  vogue  during  the 
Civil  War. 

Passing  within,  the  gentleman  asked  the 
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dark-skinned  janitor  whether  Miss  Lincohi 
was  in  the  hospital,  and  received  an  answer 
in  the  affirmative. 

'  I  should  like  to  see  her,'  said  the 
stranger. 

'  If  you'll  give  me  your  name  and  walk 
into  the  waiting-room  I'll  let  Miss  Lincoln 
know  as  you's  dere.' 

'Take  her  this  card.' 

'Yes,  kernel,'  and  the  darkie  went  off  with 
the  card,  which  bore  this  inscription  : 

'  Colonel  Paul  Conistox, 

17th  Illinois  Bucktails.' 

The  waiting-room  was  a  plainly-furnished 
parlour,  with  a  few  commonplace  engravings 
on  the  walls  and  a  few  commonplace  books  on 
the  table.  The  '  kernel '  took  up  one  of  the 
books,  glanced  at  the  title-page,  and  laid  it 
down  again ;  then  paced  about  the  room  im- 
patiently for  several  minutes,  then,  turning 
a  chair  to  one  of  the  windows,  sat  down  and 
contemplated,  or  seemed  to  contemplate,  the 
street.     While  he  was  thus  occupied  the  door 
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silently    opened,    and    an    eager    voice    ex- 
claimed : 

*  Oh,  Cousin  Paul  I  I  am  so  sorry  to  have 
kept  you  waiting ;  but  I  was  with  the  doctors 
and  could  not  get  away  sooner.' 

Her  visitor  rose  from  his  chair  and  turned 
right  about  face. 

'  Good  heavens  !  You,  Charlie,  you — and 
in  that  uniform  !' 

'Yes,  it  is  I,  Olive,  and  in  this  uniform. 
And  you,  Olive,  you  are  in  my  arms,'  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  and  kissing  her  pas- 
sionately. 

'  But  why  ?  I  can  hardly  believe.  How 
has  it  come  to  pass  ?  The  porter  brought  me 
Paul  Coniston's  card.' 

*  I  wanted  to  surprise  you.' 

'  And  you  have  succeeded.  But  how  has 
it  come  about  ?  Tell  me  quickly.  I  am 
dying  to  know.' 

'Well,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  major  in 
Paul  Coniston's  regiment  of  Illinois  Buck- 
tails.' 
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*  Oh,  this  is  agonizing  !  Do  tell  me,  please! 
When  did  you  leave  England'^  Plow  long 
have  you  been  in  our  army  ?  How  was  it 
managed  ?    Have  you  left  the  Red  Hussars  ?' 

*  Naturally.  I  could  not  hold  the  Queen's 
commission  and  Abraham  Lincoln's  at  the 
same  time.' 

*  But  was  not  that  a  great  sacrifice  to 
make,  Charlie  V 

'  It  was  all  for  love  ;  and  what  won't  a 
man  do  for  the  woman  he  loves  V 

'  Oh,  Charlie,  you  make  me  so  happy/ 
she  murmured,  leaning  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  and  looking  up  into  his  eyes,  '  so 
happy  !' 

'  Besides,  it  was  not  much  of  a  sacrifice. 
The  Red  Hussars  were  ordered  to  London, 
and  even  with  my  accession  of  fortune  I 
could  not  afford  the  life  there,  without  being 
still  more  beholden  to  Revel  than  I  have 
been  and  would  like,  though  he  is  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world.' 

'  But  I  am  still  in  the  dark.     How  was  it  ? 
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Begin  at  the  beginning,  and  tell  me  every- 
thing.    Do,  please.' 

*  Well,  when  you  so  cruelly  deserted 
me ' 

'Don't  be  unkind,  dear.  I  did  no  more 
than  my  duty.  You  would  have  done  the 
same ' 

'I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  When  you 
went  away  I  was  terribly  disappointed,  and 
for  awhile  so  angry  that  J  resolved  to  think 
no  more  about  you.  All  the  same,  you  were 
ahvays  in  my  thoughts.  I  found  that  Avith- 
out  you  life  would  not  be  worth  living ;  and 
before  you  had  landed  in  America  I  had 
decided  to  follow  you  thither,  and  do  what 
I  knew  would  please  you  most — fight  for  the 
cause  you  love  so  welJ.' 

'  And  are  you  really  going  to  the  front  ? 
Think  of  the  danger,  and  what  will  become 

of  me  if '  (shuddering  and  clinging  closer 

to  him). 

Charlie  smiled. 

'  Wait    a  minute/    he    said ;   '  I    am    not 
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through  with  my  story  yet.  After  I  had 
arranged  matters  with  Ned — he  has  made 
full  restitution — I  got  an  introduction  to  the 
American  Minister  and  some  other  people, 
wrote  to  Paul  Coniston  through  the  United 
States  War  Office,  and,  after  sending  in  my 
papers,  set  sail  for  New  York,  where  I 
arrived  three  months  ag^o  and  found  a 
letter  from  your  cousin,  saying  that  he  was 
empowered  to  offer  me  a  major's  commission 
in  his  own  regiment.  I  hope  to  get  trans- 
ferred to  the  cavalry  later  on,  or  perhaps 
get  a  place  on  some  general's  staff.' 

'Three  months  ago  I  And  you  never  let 
me  know.' 

'  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  you  in 
person,  yet  not  before  I  had  done  something 
more  than  put  on  this  uniform.' 
■    '  And  what  more  have  you  done,  dear  T 

'  What  I  never  did  before,  fought  in  two 
losing  battles.  However,  that  was  no  fault 
of  the  Illinois  fellows;  they  did  their 
duty.' 
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'  To  think  that  you  were  in  those  terrible 
battles,  and  I  didn't  know  it !  Suppose  you 
had  been  killed.     Are  you  going  back  V 

*  Of  course.  I  got  three  days'  leave  with 
great  difficulty — the  war  is  not  over  by  a 
long  way.' 

Olive  shuddered  again  and  turned  pale. 

'Three  days  I'  she  cried.  '  But  why  need 
you  go  back  at  all  ?  You  are  not  an 
American.' 

'  I  am  a  soldier,  and  must  do  my  duty, 
Olive.  I  thought  you  would  be  pleased  at 
my  joining  the  Union  Army.' 

*  I  am — I  am  so  pleased  that  I  could  cry 
for  joy.  But  when  I  think  of  the  perils  you 
have  passed  through,  and  the  possibly  still 
greater  perils  to  come,  my  heart  grows  faint. 
.  .  .  Of  course,  you  must  return  to  the  front. 
Better  that  than  dishonour  ;  and  who  am  I 
that  I  should  enjoy  an  immunity  from  suffer- 
ing and  anxiety  in  this  time  of  trial  1  How 
will  it  end,  Charlie  ?  These  repeated  defeats 
are  very  disheartening.' 
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'  In  the  triumph  of  the  North  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Union/ 

*  Do  you  really  think  so  ?' 

'  I  am  sure.  Providence  is  generally  on 
the  side  of  the  bio-o-est  battalions.  We  have 
the  biggest  battalions  and  the  best  equipped, 
and,  what  is  of  even  greater  importance  in 
such  a  contest  as  this^  the  sea  power.  For 
the  Rebs  fight  so  superbly,  and  are  so  much 
better  handled  than  our  fellows,  that  if  they 
had  a  fleet  and  could  keep  their  ports  open, 
I  doubt  whether,  despite  our  greater  numbers, 
we  could  conquer  them.  I  am  rather  afraid 
they  would  conquer  us.' 

*  Isn't  it  strange  that  men  should  fight  so 
heroically  for  so  bad  a  cause  V 

*  Well,  do  you  know,  I  have  rather  changed 
my  opinion  about  the  cause.  It  is  true  that 
the  South  are  fiorhtinor  for  the  rio^ht  to  hold 
slaves ;  but  they  are  also  fighting  for  inde- 
pendence. The  rank  and  file  of  their  armies 
are  not  slave-holders,  yet  they  fight  like 
demons.     I  had  an  interestinof  talk  the  other 
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day  with  a  little  rebel  colonel  whom  we  took 
prisoner.  He  told  me  that  he  never  owned 
a  slave,  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  war 
from  the  first.  But  when  his  State  went  out 
of  the  Union,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  go  with 
it  and  fiojht  in  vindication  of  the  rioiit  of  se- 
cession.  I  believe  there  are  a  great  man}^  of 
his  way  of  thinking ;  and  though  the  Union 
must  be  restored  and  slavery  suppressed,  in 
the  interest  of  both  sections  of  the  country,  I 
cannot  refuse  the  Rebs  a  certain  measure  of 
sympathy.  Most  of  them  are  as  patriotic, 
according  to  their  lights,  as  you  Northerners 
are  according  to  yours.  I  saw  those  ragged 
heroes — some  of  them  armed  only  with 
smooth-bore  muskets—advance  to  the  attack 
of  an  entrenched  position,  shouting  their  wild 
battle-cry,  and  melting  like  snow  under  a  fierce 
cross-fire,  yet  never  recoiling.  I  felt  proud 
that  I  came  of  the  same  race.  I  hope  you 
Yankees  will  deal  tenderly  with  them  when 
all  is  over.  .  ,  .  But  I  am  forgetting  that  I 
have  a  letter  for  you.     Here  it  is.' 
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*  From     Paul '     (opening     the      missive). 
*  Have  you  read  it  V 

*  Of  course  not,  nor  heard  it  read.' 
'  Listen  ;  it  is  so  like  Paul : 

*  "  I  felt  sure  that  a  man  who  could  make 
a  horse  turn  a  somersault  over  a  hedofe  in  the 

o 

way  your  sweetheart  did  that  time  at  All 
Hallows  Yv'ould  make  a  good  soldier.  And 
he  is  a  good  one — as  good  as  they  make  'em. 
He  did  us  yeoman  service  at  Chancellorsville. 
If  there  were  more  like  him,  and  we  had  a 
strong  general  in  supreme  command,  and  the 
President  would  hang  Halleck,  I  believe  we 
should  be  at  Pichmond  in  a  month.  The  Buck- 
tails  worship  the  little  Englishman  (as  they 
call  Locksley),  and  would  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  him.  I  think  they  would  almost 
drink  water  for  him  if  he  asked  'em.  .  .  .  I 
hope  you  will  grant  his  request.  He  richly 
deserves  it."' 

*  What  request  ?      What    does  he   mean  V 
asked  Olive. 

'  I  want  you    to    name    the  day,   darling. 
You  will,  won't  vou  V 
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'  But  it  is  impossible.  You  are  going 
back  to  the  front,  and  who  knows  when ' 

'  Exactly,  who  knows  when,  if  not  now  ? 
I  have  three  days'  leave.  Why  cannot  we  be 
married  to-morrow  V 

'  To-morrow  !  To-morrow  !  And  lose  you 
the  day  after  ?     Oh,  Charlie  !' 

'  It  would  be  a  great  comfort,  dear,  to 
feel  that  you  belong  to  me,  that  we  belong 
to  each  other — until  death.' 

*  For  pity's  sake,  don't  put  it  in  that  way. 
Death,  death  !'  exclaimed  Olive,  in  a  tone  of 
terror.  ^  I  think  we  had  better  wait — but  if 
you  wish  it  very  much,  let  it  be  as  you  say.' 

*  Thank  you,  Olive,  thank  you  very  much!' 
said  Charlie  eagerly.  '  You  have  made  me 
very  happy.  And  now  about  the  prelimi- 
naries, for  which  we  have  not  too  much  time. 
1  suppose  we  shall  want  a  license,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.' 

'  1  suppose  so.  I'll  put  on  my  things,  and 
w^e  will  go  and  see  Mr.  Stretton,  our  clergy- 
man.    He  will  tell  us  all  about  it.' 
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The  things  were  put  on,  and  after  a  con- 
ference with  the  parson  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  marriage  to  take  place  on  the 
following  day.  Then  other  calls  were  made  ; 
Olive  introduced  her  lover  to  several  of  her 
Washington  friends,  one  of  whom  asked 
them  to  luncheon,  another  to  dinner;  and 
after  spending  together  the  greater  part  of  a 
happy  day  they  separated,  but  only  to  meet 
a^ain  in  the  eveninof. 

It  was  past  eleven  when  Charlie,  after 
leaving  his  sweetheart  at  the  hospital,  re- 
turned to  his  quarters. 

As  he  entered  the  hotel,  the  secretary 
hailed  him. 

'  Here  is  a  telegraphic  despatch  for  you, 
Major  Locksley,'  said  he.  'It  came  at  seven 
o'clock.  If  I  had  known  where  you  were  I 
should  have  sent  it  on.' 

CharUe's  spirits  went  down  to  zero  with  a 
run,  for  he  feared  that  the  message  boded  no 
good.  It  was  from  Paul  Coniston,  and  ran 
thus  : 

VOL.  III.  51 
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*  Leave  cancelled.  You  are  to  report  your- 
self here  right  away.  The  Rebs  are  massing 
for  a  move,  and  fighting  may  begin  at  any 
moment.  You  have  got  promotion.  Don't 
delay  an  hour.' 

*  Go  right  away  !  Not  until  I  am  married. 
I'll  see  them  all  hanged  first !'  thought  Charlie 
as  he  crushed  the  telegram  angrily  in  his 
hand.  '  I  wish  that  confounded  secretary 
had  not  given  it  to  me.  Twenty -four  hours 
can  make  no  great  difference,  and  1  am  on 
leave.  They  gave  me  three  days ;  I  didn't 
ask  for  more,  and  by  heaven  I'll  have  'em  ! 
Poor  Olive,  what  would  she  think  V 

Then,  cooling  down  a  little,  he  reflected 
that  twenty-four  hours  might  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference  ;  moreover,  the  order  was 
peremptory,  and  a  soldier's  first  duty  is 
obedience.  If  he  did  not  obey  he  would 
deserve  to  be  court-martialled  and  cashiered. 
What  would  Olive  say  then  ?  What  would 
his  old  comrades  say  ?  It  was  a  hard  case, 
a  very  hard  case  :  hard  to  defer  his  marriage 
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indefinitely,  harder  still  to  leave  Olive 
without  seeing  her  and  saying  farewell — the 
chances  being  about  even  that  he  should 
never  see  her  ao^ain.  It  was  oat  of  the 
question  to  disturb  her  at  that  time  of  night, 
and  the  interview,  besides  taking  time,  might 
shake  his  resolution. 

If  he  did  go,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  go,  the  sooner  he  went  the  better. 

His  first  proceeding  was  to  send  a  telegram 
to  Paul  Coniston.  "Message  just  received; 
am  returning  right  away.' 

Next  he  wrote  a  brief  letter  to  Olive,  in 
which  was  enclosed  her  cousin's  despatch. 
Words,  he  said,  were  powerless  to  describe 
his  feelings  ;  he  was  wild  with  disappoint- 
ment. But  there  was  no  other  course, 
compatible  with  honour  and  soldierly  duty, 
than  immediate  compliance  with  the  order  he 
had  received.  He  felt  sure  that  he  was  doing 
what  she  would  wish  him  to  do,  and  bade 
her  be  of  good  cheer.  On  the  very  first 
opportunity  he  should  ask  for  another  and  a 
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longer  leave  of  absence,  when  he  would  claim 
the  fulfilment  of  her  promise.  Meanwhile, 
he  should  write  to  her  as  often  as  possible, 
and  hoped  she  would  write  to  him. 

This  letter  he  confided  to  Captain  Lowton 
(who  had  lost  an  arm  at  Fredericksburg  and 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  for  active 
duty),  and,  after  explaining  the  circumstances, 
made  him  promise  to  give  it  to  Miss  Lincoln 
with  his  own  hand  early  on  the  following 
morning. 

Half  an  hour  later  Major  Locksley  was  on 
his  way  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THE    BATTLE. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg,  which  proved  to  be 
the  turning-point  of  the  Civil  War,  had  three 
distinct  phases,  or,  rather,  it  consisted  of  three 
separate  conflicts,  fought  on  successive  days. 
The  first  went  in  favour  of  the  South  ;  the 
second  was  drawn ;  the  third  ended  in  the 
repulse  of  the  rebels,  and  their  retreat  into 
Virginia.  This  event,  together  with  the  fall 
of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  which  took 
place  about  the  same  time,  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  sounded  the  death-knell 
of  slavery  on  the  North  American  continent. 
So  far,  the  Southerners  had  been  fighting  for 
Home  Rule  ;  thenceforward  they  fought  for 
existence  and  honour,  and  none  the  less  des- 
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perately  that  most  of  them,  especially  the 
leaders,  foresaw  the  inevitable  end. 

Brave  men  do  not  yield  because  fortune 
seems  adverse  and  hope  grows  dim,  and  never 
were  braver  than  the  tattered  and  hungry 
veterans  of  the  army  of  Virginia,  whose 
valour  and  constancy  won  the  ungrudging 
admiration  of  those  who  least  loved  the  cause 
for  which  so  many  of  them  shed  their  blood 
and  laid  down  their  lives. 

When  Charlie  reported  himself  at  head- 
quaiters  he  was  rewarded  for  his  previous 
services  and  prompt  return  by  promotion  to 
the  colonelcy  of  his  regiment,  vice  Coniston, 
promoted  to  the  command  of  a  brigade. 

'  It  was  very  rough  on  you  and  Olive,'  said 
P;ud.  '  But  the  general  insisted  ;  and  if  you 
had  not  hurried  up  you  would  not  have  got 
the  regiment,  that's  a  (act.  And  you  are 
none  too  soon.  The  Bebs  have  crossed  the 
Bappahannock,  and  there  will  be  wigs  on  the 
green  before  long.     That's  another  fact.' 

During   the    month    which    preceded    the 
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decisive  encounter  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
promiscuous  fighting,  in  which  Locksley  bore 
a  part,  passing  through  it  unscathed.  Neither 
did  aught  worth  mentioning  befall  him  in  the 
first  day's  battle.  The  tactics  of  the  Federals 
were  strictly  defensive  ;  the}''  held  strong 
positions  round  Gettysburg,  against  which 
during  two  long  summer  days  the  rebels 
dashed  themselves  like  a  stormy  ocean  against 
a  rock-bound  coast,  but  failing  in  their  bold 
endeavour,  and  their  ammunition  being  ex- 
hausted, and  their  losses  appalling,  they  had 
to  give  up  the  contest  and  withdraw  to  their 
own  country. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  positions 
in  question  were  two  wooded  heights,  on  the 
left  of  the  Federal  line,  known  respectively 
as  Round  Top  and  Little  Round  Top.  On 
tlie  western  slope  of  these  hills  was  Devil's 
Den,  a  rocky  crest  and  glen,  the  scene  of 
several  fierce  encounters,  and  a  little  to  the 
north  lay  Trestle's  Farm,  the  Hougoumont  of 
Gettysburg.       Hereabouts    was   the    hottest 
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fighting  on  the  second  day,  and  could  the 
Confederates  have  captured  and  held  these 
*  coignes  of  vantage '  the  battle  had  been 
theirs.  Hereabouts,  too,  were  posted  Colonel 
Locksley  and  his  Bucktails,  who  met  the 
rebels  with  a  resolution  equal  to  their  own. 

Tt  was  only  late  in  the  day  that  the  Federals 
realized  the  importance  of  Little  Round  Top, 
and  they  had  no  sooner  occupied  it  with  a 
battery  and  two  brigades  of  infantry  than  the 
rebels  began  to  climb  the  bill.  Dodging  from 
tree  to  tree,  now  creeping,  now  making  a  rush, 
they  marched  on,  heedless  alike  of  the 
hurricane  of  musketry,  which  tore  great  gaps 
in  their  ranks,  and  the  hissing  shells,  which 
sent  scores  of  them  to  their  doom.  Two 
Federal  brigadier-generals  and  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  battery  were  killed  within  a 
few  minutes. 

'  Hot  work  this  !'  said  Charlie,  whose  horse 
had  just  been  shot  under  him,  to  one  of  his 
captains. 

The  words  were  hardly  spoken  when  the 
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captain  leaped  in  the  air,  then  fell  on  his  face, 
convulsively  tearing  at  the  grass  in  his  death 


agony. 


*At  them  with  the  bayonet,  boys!'  shouted 
Locksley,  pointing  with  his  sword  and  leading 
the  way. 

The  Bucktails  answered  with  a  cheer.  Then 
ensued  a  fierce  and  bloody  hand-to-hand 
struggle.  Bayonet  crossed  bayonet,  muskets 
were  clubbed,  men  dashed  at  each  other's 
throats,  and,  locked  in  each  other's  arms, 
rolled  down  the  hill.  Charlie  had  just  dis- 
armed a  rebel  officer,  who  at  the  same  moment 
was  shot  through  the  head  by  a  Federal 
sergeant,  when  a  tall  Texan  went  for  him 
with  his  bayonet.  Evading  the  stroke  by  a 
rapid  movement,  Charlie  got  inside  the  man's 
guard,  and  ran  him  through  the  body.  And 
then,  his  sword  breaking  off  short,  he  picked  up 
the  fallen  rebel's  musket,  and  fought  with  that. 

Finally  the  Confederates  were  hurled  down 
the  hill  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  two 
Round  Tops  left  in  possession  of  the  Federal 
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forces.  Nevertheless,  the  latter  on  the  whole 
had  lost  ground,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the  posi- 
tion of  their  left  wing  was  decidedly  precarious. 
The  men  from  the  South,  who  had  carried  the 
Devil's  Den  and  captured  three  guns,  now 
swarmed  among  the  woods  and  rocks  at  the 
base  of  the  Round  Tops,  and  were  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  renew  the  attack.  Some 
of  the  Federal  positions  had  been  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  horses  and  drivers. 
Of  the  eighty-eight  horses  belonging  to  the 
battery  which  held  Trostle's  Farm  only  four 
were  left  alive.  One  loyalist  division  had 
been  simply  smashed  up,  another  was  giving 
way,  and  it  looked  as  though  the  entire  left 
wing  would  be  rolled  back. 

Night  drew  on.  Yet  still  the  battle  raged  ; 
still  the  combat  deepened.  A  thick  pall  of 
smoke,  illumined  by  incessant  flashes  of 
blood-red  flan:ie,  hung  over  the  field;  great 
guns  roared  defiance  as  they  threw  their 
missiles  of  death  into  the  thick  of  the  pal- 
pitating   throng;    the    shrieks   of   maddened 
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horses  minoled  with  the  cries  of  wounded 
men  ;  the  ground  was  sHppery  with  blood, 
and  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain  and 
the  dying. 

in  that  terrible  fight  Locksley  lost  a  third 
oF  his  regiment.  As  yet,  however,  he  had  not 
been  touched.  It  seemed  as  though  he  bore 
a  charmed  life.  But  his  time  came.  He  had 
found  another  charsrer,  and  was  cheerino^  his 
men  on,  w^hen  a  sudden  rush  of  the  rebels  on 
their  left  flank  forced  them  back  by  sheer 
weight  of  numbers,  and,  as  misfortunes  never 
come  singly,  his  horse  and  himself  were  hit  at 
the  same  time.  Both  went  down,  and  the 
horse,  falling  on  Locksley,  crushed  his  leg, 
and  pinned  him  to  the  ground. 

Just  then  a  regiment  from  another  corps 
came  up  at  a  run  to  reinforce  the  fighting 
line,  and  an  officer,  observing  Charlie's 
perilous  position,  hurried  to  his  rescue.  With 
the  help  of  some  of  the  Bucktails,  who  had 
rallied  and  re-formed,  he  raised  the  horse  and 
released  his  fallen  rider. 
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*  Are  you  much  hurt  V  asked  the  officer. 

'  I  am  hit,  and  I  fear  my  leg  is  broken,' 
answered  Charhe  faintly.     ^  I  cannot  move.' 

*  Take  him  to  the  rear,'  said  the  officer. 
He  also  had  to  be  taken  to  the  rear ;  for 

even  as  he  gave  the  order  a  bullet  struck  his 
neck,  and  he  fell  as  if  dead. 

This  was  one  of  the  last  episodes  of  the 
second  day's  battle.  As  night  closed  in  the 
rebels  sullenly  retired,  but  in  good  order, 
and  they  were  not  pursued. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

Charlie's  sudden  departure  was  naturally  a 
great  shock  for  his  sweetheart.  But  the  post- 
ponement of  their  marriage  gave  her  less 
concern  than  its  cause  :  the  opening  of  another 
campaign,  and  the  imminence  of  more  fighting, 
which  meant  peril  to  the  cause — another 
defeat  might  be  fatal — and  still  greater  peril 
to  her  lover.  For  noblesse  ohiiye ;  as  a 
Victoria  Cross  man  he  had  a  reputation  to 
maintain,  and  would,  she  felt  sure,  be  ever  in 
the  thick  of  danger  and  the  forefront  of  the 
battle.  What  if  the  Federals  should  be  van- 
quished and  Charlie  slain  ?  Heaven  forbid  ! 
She  put  the  foreboding  from  her,  yet  ever  and 
anon  it  would  thrust  itself  forward,  making 
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her  nights  wretched,  and  wringing  her  soul 
with  anguish. 

Often  she  recalled  the  time  when  she  had 
reproached  him  for  his  seeming  want  of 
purpose,  and  he  had  confided  to  her  his  dishke 
of  the  law,  and  regret  that  destiny  had  not 
made  him  a  soldier.  And  now  he  was  a 
soldier,  fighting  for  the  Union — and  her. 
The  thought  thrilled  Olive  with  pride.  He 
was  her  hero  ;  she  had  gained  him  for  the 
Cause,  given  to  it  what  she  held  most 
precious,  and  if  he  should  give  to  it  his  life, 
God's  will  be  done. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  would  it  not  have  been 
better  had  Charlie  remained  a  lawyer,  and 
he  and  she  had  married  and  settled  down  in 
that  pleasant  land  across  the  sea,  and  followed 
those  country  pursuits  in  which  they  both  so 
much  delighted  ?  .  .  .  No  !  That  would  have 
been  unheroic,  cowardly  even,  a  clear  evasion 
of  duty.  They  had  chosen  the  better  part. 
When  the  war  was  over  and  the  Union  re- 
stored, and   Charlie  had  sheathed  his  sword, 
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thev  miVht  revisit  Enorland,  see  dear  old  All 
Hallows  again,  and  hunt  with  the  Riversdale 
hounds  once  more.     God  grant  it  ! 

The  hot  June  days  went  swiftly  on,  and 
each  day  brought  news  to  Washington — 
news  of  mustering  squadrons,  of  encounters 
with  the  enemy,  of  losses  and  captures,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  steady  advance  northward 
of  the  rebel  host.  Men  feared  for  the  issue, 
and  as  the  supreme  moment  drew  near  their 
fears  deepened.  The  army  of  Virginia,  em- 
boldened by  repeated  victories,  was  proudly 
confident.  Composed  mainly  of  veterans, 
led  by  a  cajDtain  of  consummate  ability, 
whose  Government  gave  him  a  free  haa  d, 
it  was  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  do  any- 
thing. 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  discouraged  by  defeat ;  in  its  ranks 
were  many  green  recruits,  the  commander 
in-chief  had  been  changed  five  times  in  ten 
months,  and  the  occupant  of  that  unen- 
viable post   had  to  fight  both  the  enemy  and 
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the  chief  of  the  staff  at  Washington,  at  that 
time  the  enemy's  most  potent  ally. 

On  the  1st  of  July  it  was  reported  that 
Lee  had  attacked  Meade  in  a  position  chosen 
by  the  latter,  and  that  a  great  battle  had 
begun.  The  result,  as  telegraphed  to  Wash- 
ington the  same  night,  was  discouraging ; 
the  result  of  the  second  day's  fighting  was 
indecisive.  All  the  general  public  could  make 
out  was  that  neither  army  had  retreated. 

Like  thousands  of  other  women  at  that 
time,  Olive  Lincoln  was  in  an  agony  of  ap- 
prehension and  excitement.  She  trembled 
for  her  country  and  her  lover.  She  pictured 
him  waving  his  sword,  leading  his  men  to 
victory,  and,  when  the  fight  was  over,  re- 
ceiving the  victor  s  reward.  She  saw  him 
fighting  hand  to  hand  against  overwhelming 
odds ;  saw  him  faint  and  wounded  ;  saw  him 
lying  stark  and  stiff,  horses  galloping  over 
him  and  men  trampling  on  his  bleeding  body. 
Then  she  would  take  courage,  try  to  persuade 
herself  that  all  was  well  with   him   and  the 
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Cause ;  but  thouo^h  she  preserved  her  out- 
ward cahii,  and  attended  to  her  duties  in  the 
hospital,  her  mind  was  in  a  continual  turmoil, 
and  she  knew  no  rest. 

On  the  evening  of  July  3  she  received  a 
telegram.  It  was  several  seconds  before 
she  could  muster  up  courage  to  break  the 
seal.  It  mio^ht  either  be  a  messas^e  of  death 
or  bring  tidings  of  great  joy.  The  sender 
was  Paul  Coniston,  and  this  is  what  he 
said  : 

'  Locksley  wounded,  though  not  severely. 
He  fought  nobly  and  won  great  praise.  Kebs 
in  ftdl  retreat.' 

'  That  means  he  is  severely  wounded,' 
thought  Olive  ;  '  else  Charlie  w^ould  have  tele- 
graphed himself  Paul  might  have  said  how 
he  was.  At  any  rate,  he  is  alive  and  the 
victory  ours.  I  shall  go  to  Gettysburg  right 
away.' 

She  sought  out  Captain  Lowton,  with 
whom  she  had  become  o^ood  friends,  and 
asked   him   to  go   with   her.     He  consented 
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gladly,  and   as  soon  as  it  was  possible  they 
set  off. 

It  was  a  memorable  journey.  On  every 
hand  they  saw  sights  and  signs  that  showed 
the   terrible  character  of  the   struofSfle  which 

Oct 

had  been  washed  amon^r  the  hills  and  dales 
of  the  Quaker  State — companies  of  Con- 
federate prisoners  under  escort,  gaunt,  dirty, 
ragged  fellows,  their  faces  still  black  with 
the  smoke  of  battle,  yet  stepping  jauntily 
and  bearing  themselves  bravely  ;  wounded 
soldiers,  their  heads  bandaged,  their  arms  in 
slings,  hastening  homeward  or  making  for 
Washington ;  shattered  buildings  and  trampled 
fields. 

Round  about  Gettysburg,  houses,  barns, 
churches,  stables,  were  crowded  with 
wounded,  who,  of  both  armies,  numbered 
upwards  of  twenty-four  thousand  ;  many  of 
the  dead  still  lay  unburied ;  for  in  the  three 
days'  fighting  nearly  six  thousand  were  sent 
to  their  last  account. 

OJive  and  her   companion  had  great  difH- 
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culty  in  ascertaining  Colonel  Locksley's 
whereabouts  ;  but  they  eventually  found  him 
in  the  Lutheran  church  at  Gettysburg,  which 
had  been  turned  into  a  hospital. 

At  the  door  whom  should  she  meet  but 
Captain  Revel  ! 

*  You  here  !'  exclahned  Olive.  '  Have  you 
also  joined  our  army  V 

'  No  ;  I  am  here  merely  as  an  observer, 
and  a  student  of  the  art  of  war,  temporarily 
attached,  by  special  favour,  to  the  staff  of  a 
general  of  division.  I  came  just  in  time  for 
the  shindy.' 

*  Charlie  !     How  is  he  V 

'  As  well  as  can  be  expected.  They  have 
extracted  the  bullet,  and  his  leg  is  not  broken, 
only  badly  contused.  I  don't  think  he  is  as 
badly  hurt  as  he  was  when  he  had  that 
tumble  into  the  lane  and  o-ot  his  head 
broken.' 

'  My  poor  boy  !     He  is  always  unlucky.' 

*  Not  a  bit.  The  luckiest  man  I  know. 
Why,  he  was  in  the  very  thick  of  it — I  wish 
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I  had  been  there — and  is  sure  to  get  his 
promotion.  I  always  said  he  would  be  a 
general/ 

'  Take  me  to  him,  please.' 
The  wounded  hero  lay  on  a  pallet,  looking 
very  pale,  and   evidently  in  pain  ;  but  when 
he  saw  Olive  his  eyes  brightened,  and  a  smile 
of  gratitude  lighted  up  his  face. 

'  My  poor  boy  I'  she  murmured,  and  stooped 
and  kissed  him. 

^  How  good  of  you  to  come,  and  so  quickly  ! 
God  bless  you,  darling  !'  he  whispered. 

'  How  could  I  help  coming  when  I  knew 
my  dear  lad  was  wounded  ?  Paul  said  so 
little,  and  I  feared  he  had  not  told  me  the 
worst.' 

'  He  had  no  time  to  say  more.  He  is 
after  the  Kebs.  You  see  tha.t  man  on  the 
next  pallet  V 

The  man  on  the  next  pallet  was  even  paler 
than   Charlie.     His  eyes  were  shut  and   his 
neck  was  bandasfed. 
'Is  he  dead?' 
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'  No  !     No  !     Jack  !' 

The  man  opened  his  e3^es. 

'  Here  is  somebody  come  to  see  us — some- 
body you  have  heard  of.  Olive  Lincoln — my 
brother  Jack.' 

'  Jolm  Pj-ince  V 

*  Yes  ;  the  brave  fellow  came  to  my  rescue 
when  I  was  under  my  horse  and  could  not 
rise,  and  got  badly  wounded  for  his  pains.' 

'  1  am  sorry  I  cannot  offer  you  my 
hand,'  said  Jack  feebly  ;  '  but  I  was  hit  in 
the  neck  and  am  completely  paralyzed,  I 
cannot  move  a  hmb,  and  have  not  lono-  to 
hve.' 

'  Nonsense,  old  man  !  you  will  pull  through. 
Never  say  die  !' 

Jack  shut  his  eyes  again. 

'  I  have  paid  back  every  penny,'  he  mur- 
mured—  'every  penny.  1  said  they  should 
not  hear  of  me  again  unless  it  was  something 
good,  and  I  have  kept  my  word. 

'  "Keep  me,  oh,  keep  me,  King  of  kings, 
Under  Thine  own  Almighty  wings  !" 
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The  old  man  would  have  forofiven  me,  I  am 
sure  he  would — and  my  mother ' 

Olive  had  a  happy  thought. 

'  Jack,'  she  said  softly. 

Jack  opened  his  eyes. 

'  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  I  saw 
your  dear  mother  not  long  before  her  death, 
and  she  charged  me,  if  I  should  meet  you,  to 
say  that  she  not  only  forgave  you  with  all  her 
heart,  but  was  proud  of  you  ;  she  kept  your 
likeness  always  by  her,  and  sent  you  her 
blessing.' 

*  Thank  God  !'  and  he  closed  his  eyes  again, 
as  it  might  seem,  in  silent  prayer. 

Then  he  looked  up. 

'  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you,  Olive,'  he 
said — '  a  last  favour  to  a  dying  man.' 

'  Oh,  don't  talk  in  that  way  ;  I  will  do 
whatever  you  want.* 

'  Charlie  has  told  me  about  you  and 
himself — of  his  great  love  for  you,  of  the 
trials  you  have  undergone,  and  of  his  late 
disappointment — and    it    would    be    a   great 
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comfort  to  me  to  see  you  married  before  I 
die.' 

'  Now  V 

*  Yes,  right  now.  This  is  a  church,  and 
the  clergyman  was  with  me  only  a  few 
minutes  since.' 

'  What  do  you  think,  Charhe  V  asked  OUve, 
turning  to  her  lover  with  a  perplexed  look. 

*  I  think  Nve  must  humour  him,  poor  fellow  I 
The  doctors  don't  give  much  hope  ;  his  life 
hangs  on  a  thread,  and  I  should  like  it  im- 
mensely, Olive.  You  could  stay  with  me 
altogether,  and  I  should  get  better  in  no 
time.' 

'  Let  it  be  so,  then,  I  cannot  do  less  for 
the  dear  lad  who  has  done  so  much  for  me.' 

On  this  Captain  Revel  was  called  into 
counsel  and  informed  of  what  had  passed. 

*  The  very  best  thing  you  can  do,'  quoth 
he,  and  went  to  fetch  the  parson,  who,  on 
the  circumstances  being  explained,  willingly 
consented  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

Aud  so  in  that  church,   full   of  wounded 
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men,  amid  scenes  of  suiFering,  and  on  the 
morrow  of  an  epoch-making  battle,  Charlie 
and  Olive  were  made  man  and  wife. 

When  the  war  was  over  they  went  to 
Eno^land  ;  and  General  Lockslev  and  his 
comely  wife  may  still  be  occasionally  seen 
at  the  covert-side  in  a  sporting  country  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Peele. 

Jack  Prince  surprised  everybodv,  and 
nobody  more  than  himself,  by  getting  better. 
After  two  3xars  of  suffering  and  helplessness 
he  regained  the  use  of  his  limbs  ;  but  he  never 
fully  regained  his  health,  and  his  life  was  not 
long. 


THE    END. 
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